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BACKGROUND AND PATTERNS OF O. HENRY’S 
TEXAS BADMAN STORIES* 


| aie of the characters of O. Henry's Texas bad- 
man stories can be found among men who lived at the 
time about which the author writes. These creatures of fancy, 
more moderate in action than their counterparts in the flesh, 
he projects within a region of definite bounds, making ample 
use of background material to add reality to character and 
incident. 

The area that furnishes the settings for the badman stories 
is made up chiefly of the brasada or chaparral region along 
the Rio Grande. In the 70’s and 80’s this space stretched from 
King Fisher's Pendencia Creek ranch near Eagle Pass to the 
Laguna Madre near Brownsville. It embraced what was then 
known as the Nueces Strip and was bounded on the south 
by the Bravo del Norte and the strip of no-man’s land called 
the Zona Libre.’ To the northeast it extended to the Sutton- 
Taylor feud grounds in and about Cuero; and its northern 
terminus was the Alamo Plaza at Santone. For the most part 
it was then, as indeed it is now, a semi-arid tableland, of fertile 
sandy loam, with immense flats of curly mesquite grass and 
prickly pear. 

In The Caballero’s Way O. Henry calls a pear flat the 
devil’s pincushion, and says that a ride through such a place 
is more weird and lonesome than the journey of an Ama- 
zonian explorer. He further observes of this species of cactus: 

This demon plant warps itself a thousand times about what 
look to be open and inviting paths, only to lure the rider into 
blind and impassable spine-defended bottoms of the bag, 
leaving him to retreat, if he can, with the points of the com- 
pass whirling in his head.? 

* A paper read before the Historical Society of the Rice Institute on 
October 9, 1952. 
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While these observations are perhaps expressive of the nat- 
ural feelings of an observer of a cactus jungle, to the Cisco 
Kid the demon plant with its blind lures offers no problems; 
his red roan mount lessens the distance to Tonia Perez's jacal 
with every step he takes through the countless acres of the 
prickly nopal. 

City bred Chicken Ruggles, the Piggy and Black Eagle of 
the story,’ steps tremulously along the mat of curly mesquite 
grass, for he is afraid of snakes, brigands, centipedes, mi- 
rages, and fandangoes; but man of the world, Black Bill, takes 
the rugged landscape “in his stride.” To him the country 
looks like a gentleman’s private estate, except that there are 
no bulldogs to run out and bite him. He observes merely that 
the grass is shoe-top deep, and that the mesquite trees look 
like a peach orchard—and that Ogden’s ranch shack is about 
the size of an elevated railroad station.* 

Along the sloughs and water courses live oak, pecan, and 
hackberry trees grow thickly. Great expanses of the grassy 
prairies have been covered over completely by spinous 
thickets of brush, as impenetrable and forbidding as the 
bristling pear. These are the chaparral, or brasada, made up 
mainly of catclaw, mesquite, black brush, and juajilla, all 
hardy perennials of the Leguminosae family, plants which 
seem to disdain soil and water and derive their sustenance 
from the air. 

Besides the Rio Grande, or Bravo del Norte, this great 
tableland is drained by the rivers Frio and Nueces, and the 
infinity of waterless creeks, or arroyos, draws, and cafiadas 
that serve as tributaries to the main streams. It is a peculiar- 
ity of the prairie rivers of Texas, noted even by early travel- 
lers,° that for long distances of their courses they are in 
reality a succession of pools or holes of water, joined only in 
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the rainy seasons by a continuous surface flow. It was this 
odd nature of the west Texas streams that prompted a wag- 
gish tourist of early days to comment that “the rivers of this 
region are not navigable—at least not above ground.”® 

Tonia Perez, in The Caballero’s Way, who lives at the edge 
of the pear, a hundred yards down Arroyo Hondo from Lone 
Wolf Crossing on the Frio, fills her earthenware jar from a 
water hole in that stream. Chicken Ruggles finds Bud King’s 
band of stock rustlers at a water hole on the San Miguel,’ 
Lieutenant Sandridge camps at a water hole on the Frio 
while engaged in the delicate business of ensnaring the Cisco 
Kid.* In fact, the water hole before the windmill came had a 
value which a present day observer can hardly appreciate. 

Young Willie Porter came to La Salle county in 1882. He 
could not have picked a more favorable time—or a better 
place—to gain acquaintance with material for his desperado 
stories. 

The International & Great Northern, the first railroad to 
enter the chaparral, had pushed through from San Antonio 
to Laredo the year before. The newly invented barbed wire 
had made its appearance some years earlier,’ and big ranch- 
ers and free grass men were in the midst of a great contest 
over the fencing of the landed domain. Armed bands of 
fence-cutters played havoc with barbed wire in the three 
counties between Cotulla and San Antonio. Editorials about 
fence-cutting depredations filled the papers. In Bexar county 
there were three bands of cutters called the Knights of the 
Nippers, the Order of Javelinas, the Blue Devils. In one night 
alone five-hundred yards of fence were cut within ten miles 
of San Antonio.*? The expression, “Keep your fences up,” 
variants of which are encountered often in O. Henry’s stories, 
was a widely current locution of the time. Barbed wire and 
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the railroad, two of the three factors which were to revolu- 
tionize the cattle industry of Texas, had appeared in the 
chaparral; the third, the windmill, was yet to play its full 
part. 
At this time (1882), Indiana-born Sam Bass, train-robber 
and hero of cattle-trail and ballad, had met his fate a few 
years before at Round Rock; Texas’ own and greatest “single- 
handed terror” of all time, John Wesley Hardin, had done 
five of his seventeen years at Huntsville; King Fisher, 
riddle of the Rio Grande, now reformed and a deputy 
sheriff of Uvalde County, had served two peaceful years as 
an upholder of the law. Ben Thompson, as marshal of Austin, 
was, for the time, in a quieter, legal phase of his turbulent 
career. Chivalrous Ham White, stage and train robber, the 
Claude Duval of the age, had concluded the Texas chapter 
of a career that had several more years to run. Ranger Lee 
“Red” Hall, who had had a hand in checking the lawlessness 
of all these bandits, had now married, quit the ranger force, 
and settled down to the more lucrative business of managing 
the 400,000 acre Dull, Hall and Dull ranch in the Nueces and 
Frio sectors. Hall had been induced to take up the task of 
tangling with the fence-cutters because his wife, with many 
bandits still at large, feared for his safety as a ranger.” 

Willie Porter came as a visitor to the D. H. & D. ranch, and 
made his home with Lee’s brother Dick, a sheepman, who 
ran his herds on this immense domain. Dick’s house was not 
much bigger than an elevated railroad station, and probably 
looked very much like the shack Black Bill found Henry Og- 
den living in. 

From Lee Hall and his ex-ranger cowboys young Porter 
could have learned much of the bandit lore that was to en- 
rich his Texas stories. He could have heard tales of nineteen- 
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year old Lieutenant Wright,” fearless and carefree in com- 
bat, much like the debonair youth in McNulty’s company, 
who is the envy of Bob Buckley;** he could have learned 
of Philadelphia born N. A. Jennings, a dead ringer for “the 
misguided Eastern man, burdened with an education,” who 
speaks of Tybalt and his book or arithmetic;** of “Girlie” Mc- 
Kinney, a study for Captain Kinney whom Bud King hides 
from; and of Captain Leander H. McNelly (O. Henry’s 
McNulty), ranger chieftan who broke up old Juan Cortinas’ 
cattle stealing on the border. 

The best known outlaw of the Nueces Strip in those days 
was J. King Fisher. It was through fear of Fisher mainly that 
Captain Hall’s wife had persuaded the ranger chieftain to 
leave the service. There is indication in two of O. Henry’s 
stories that the former sojourner at the D. H. & D. ranch was 
familiar with the whims of the handsome, swashbuckling 
“enigma of the border.” Fisher it was whom tradition says 
Horace Greeley chided for his reputed wantonness in the use 
of firearms. Greeley, a report says, met Fisher while on a visit 
to San Antonio. Of Fisher, too, it is said that the road leading 
to his Pendencia ranch had at its entrance this warning sign: 
“This Is King Fisher's Road. Take the Other.”** The implica- 
tion was, of course, that misfortune would betide the thought- 
less traveller who failed to exercise the caution the words de- 
manded. Tradition also has it that Fisher once in a capricious 
mood had his men hold up a circus train just to get him a 
tiger skin for a pair of chaparreras. 

In The Last of the Troubadours, O. Henry could have had 
King Fisher in mind when he drew his portrait of King 
James. King James appears as a vain autocrat of the range, 
and the biggest cattleman between the Alamo Plaza in San- 
tone and Bill Hopper’s saloon in Brownsville. “Also he was 
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the loudest and most offensive bully and braggart and bad- 
man in Southwest Texas. And he always made good when- 
ever he bragged.” (Fisher was said to keep a record of both 
those whom he had killed and those whom he intended to 
kill.) 

Sixty-five-year old, ninety-eight pound sheepman Sam El- 
lison is overawed on meeting this formidable two-hundred- 
pound monarch, of sunburned visage and fierce eyes, with 
sixshooters and millions of cartridges, and a shotgun laid 
across his saddle. 

O. Henry has sometimes been accused of the American 
failing of hyperbole; but King James is hardly more of an 
exaggeration of a living creature than the King Fisher pic- 
tured to us by former McNelly ranger, Philadelphia journal- 
ist and adventurer, Napoleon Augustus Jennings. Jennings 
recorded his experiences as a ranger in his book, A Texas 
Ranger, published in 1899. In an account of the capture of 
Fisher, Jennings thus describes the man: 

He was about twenty-five years old at that time, and the most 
perfect specimen of a frontier dandy and desperado I ever 
met. He was tall, beautifully, and exceeding handsome. He 
wore the finest clothing procurable, but all of the pictur- 
esque, border, dime-novel kind. His broad-brimmed white 
Mexican sombrero was profusely ornamented with gold 
and silver lace and had a golden snake for a band. His fine 
buckskin Mexican short jacket was heavily embroidered with 
gold. His shirt was of the finest and thinnest linen and was 
worn open at the throat, with a silk handkerchief knotted 
loosely about the wide collar. A brilliant crimson silk sash was 
wound about his waist, and his legs were hidden by a won- 
derful pair of chaparejos, or chaps . . . made of the skin of 


a royal Bengal tiger. . . . Hanging from his cartridge belt 
were two ivory-handled, silver plated six-shooters.12 


O. Henry makes his terrible King James a badman, and the 
biggest cattleman of his part of the state, a cattle king, in 
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contradistinction to sheepman Sam Ellison, the last of the 
barons. 

Cattle king and badman should not be regarded as an 
anomalous combination. Elsewhere (Seats of the Haughty) 
the author defines the term cattle king: 

In them days, as you know, there was cattle barons and 
cattle kings. The difference was this: when a cattleman went 
to Santone and bought beer for the newspaper reporters and 
only give them the number of cattle he actually owned, they 
wrote him up for a baron. When he bought ’em champagne 
wine and added in the amount of the cattle he had stole, 
they called him a king. 

Outlaw King Fisher’s method of acquiring “wet” stock 
from Mexico was hardly less orthodox than the behavior of 
some of the kings. Fisher may have reasoned that if Cortinas 
could rustle cows on this side of the Rio Bravo, it was at least 
morally within the law for a Texian to cross over and rustle 
on the other side. 

King James (to return now to the story), after telling old 
man Ellison that he has bought the two sections of land on 
which the man’s lease had lately expired, further says to his 
bewildered victim: 

This range you've got your sheep on is mine. I’m putting up 
a wire fence, forty by sixty miles; and if there’s a sheep in- 
side of it when it’s done, it'll be a dead one. If they ain’t gone 
by then, I'll send six men over here with Winchesters to 
make mutton out of the whole lot.’ 

The reader wonders whether these are the words of cattle 
king or badman, and whether O. Henry had a purpose in por- 
traying King James as having qualities of both. Sheepman 
Sam Ellison is definitely the victim of the barbed wire en- 
tanglements that played havoc with small stockmen in that 
era. One of the duties of Lee Hall, on taking over the man- 
agement of the Dull Brothers’ holdings, was to acquire the 
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right and title to small tracts joining one another. By April, 
1883, Messrs. Dull, Hall and Dull had run their fences round 
400,000 acres.** 

King James embodies all the evil of the syndicate owner 
and the badman of the stripe of Fisher—although in the story 
there is no specific point made of the pure desperado aspect 
of the man—unless it be the demonstration of goodness 
James makes when he finds that Sam Ellison is kin to the 
Jackson County Reeves of Mississippi, his native state. 

“Now let’s re-talk over some things we discussed a few 
days ago,” says the mollified King James when we see him for 
a second time in conversation with the baron. “They call me 
a bad man; and they're only half right. There’s plenty of 
room in my pasture for your bunch of sheep and their in- 
crease for a long time to come.” 

King James, however, is too late softening in his attitude 
towards Ellison. The old man has made the fateful error of 
confiding his sad plight to troubadour Galloway, and Gallo- 
way, as a courteous guest, feels obliged to help his host out of 
his difficulty by “regulating the King’s account.” 

The real desperado, King Fisher, suffered a fate similar to 
that of King James. After joining the church at a Baptist 
camp meeting, he had a change of heart and soon became 
deputy sheriff of Uvalde county.’ He was such a popular 
peace officer that it was generally conceded he would be the 
next sheriff; but before the election took place, he was mur- 
dered in San Antonio while serving as mediator in a difficulty 
between gamblers Joe Foster and Ben Thompson. 

Other traits of the legendary Fisher are represented in the 
person of Bud King, in The Passing of Black Eagle. King is 
here shown, as Fisher was said to be, as an affable man of 
modest desires, who always keeps a sharp lookout for the 
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rangers, and is not above exacting stores from supply sources 
along his ways. King’s band is depicted as a fun-loving, peace- 
able, unpicturesquely clad group, of gentle manners and soft 
voices, who could easily be mistaken for a bunch of country 
bumpkins out for a fish-fry or pecan-gathering. They run off 
some very good companies of horses from the ranges, drive a 
few bunches of cattle across the Rio Grande, and dispose of 
them profitably on the otro ['ao; and they terrorize Mexican 
villages and settlements for provisions and ammunition. 
They escape law officers on both sides of the river without 
killing any of them, and are content with reasonable profits 
from their transactions. 

When news comes that Captain Kinney (a name sugges- 
tive of ranger Captain McKinney) and his men are coming 
to investigate their actions, the prudent Bud orders the gang 
to retire for a time to the prickly fastnesses of the Frio bot- 
toms, where they go into camp by a water hole. 

The illicit cattle deals, the horse transactions, the terroriz- 
ing of the villages and settlements for provisions, and retire- 
ment to a place of hiding when the rangers are in “hot pur- 
suit” are all echoes of routine incidents in the career of Fisher. 

And the thumbnail sketch of the genial Bud, idol of his 
peaceable, fun-loving companions, is in tenor not unlike ac- 
counts left us of the resourceful border chieftain. 

N. A. Jennings records an incident that illustrates Fisher's 
affability. Once while on a scout for desperadoes, says Jen- 
nings, he and ranger Bill McKinney went into a saloon in 
Eagle Pass. They had not been in the place long before the 
noted King Fisher himself walked in. 

“Whoopee!” cried the king. “All the rangers have gone 
down the river. Everybody come up to the bar and have a 
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McKinney and Jennings walked up and placed themselves 
on each side of Fisher. 

“Well, gosh durn my chaps,” said the outlaw, recognizing 
them. “I thought you boys were all down the river... . Do 
you want me for anything?” 

When told that they did, Fisher handed over his white- 
handled six-shooters, and after drinking with the rangers, 
went to their camp, and that night accompanied some of 
them to a fandango. 

Fisher, on this occasion, as usual, gave bail and was re- 
leased.”° 

While Lee Hall was in Austin in January, 1877, making 
plans to take over the command of the ailing L. H. McNelly, 
he was ordered to hurry from the city to the scene of a day- 
light stage robbery that had taken place on the Camino Real 
between Austin and San Antonio.** When Hall caught the 
robbers in Luling they proved to be one Ham White and a 
young man whom White in a thoughtless moment had em- 
ployed in the only recorded instance of his detaining a stage- 
coach with a helper. 

On confessing, White established himself as the highway- 
man who had been looting stages in and out of Austin for 
several years. For color, daring, and gallantry, White has 
been likened to Claude Duval, notorious English knight of 
the road, whose death was the subject of a satiric ode by 
Samuel Butler. 

White was a robber with a definite code of ethics. Unlike 
Duval, who was modest in his demands of his female victims, 
the Texas highwayman refrained from molesting women al- 
together. As far as his observation would enable him to 
estimate the status of his victims, he took from them only 
according to their ability to pay. 

Except in the one careless instance that proved his un- 
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doing, he worked alone. He would sit his horse while a rob- 
bery was in progress, urging passengers or coachman, with a 
wave of his pistol, to hand over their valuables or rip open 
the mail bags. When a driver once protested the command 
to slash a mail pouch, saying he had taken an oath to protect 
the U.S. Mails, White patted his revolver, and declared: 
“This is the oath youre to obey.” He was considerate enough, 
however, to make those who rifled the sacks at his bidding 
to keep the contents of each separate, avowing that he did 
not want to put the government to any unnecessary incon- 
venience. 

Many are the stories told of White’s warped notions of 
generosity. Once one of his victims was a young man from 
Tennessee, from whom White took a thousand dollars that 
the man declared he had been saving for years to go into the 
grocery business. On hearing the tale, the bandit hastily re- 
turned $200, and promised to send more later, saying that 
industry deserved a reward. On an occasion when White re- 
lieved a clergyman of his watch, that gentleman asked the 
highwayman if he would rob a minister of the gospel of a 
cherished gift. 

“I don’t know,” White is reported to have answered, as he 
hesitated. “What church do you belong to?” 

The minister stated his church. 

White emitted a befitting oath, and said: “Here. Take your 
watch back. I belong to that church myself.” 

During the robbery that led to his capture, White, at the 
outset, had taken $54 and a watch from Corbin, the driver. 
After picking up $900 from the passengers and $500 in a 
registered letter, he returned Corbin his watch, explaining 
that since he had done so well, “You can have your watch 
back.” 

White was tried and sentenced to 99 years in a military 
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prison for robbing the U.S. mails. A near relative of Secretary 
of the Navy Goff, he was pardoned by President Hayes—the 
granting of the pardon being the last act of Hayes’ official 
life.” 

Later White robbed stages and trains in Colorado under 
the name of Burton.”* He was again caught, sentenced to life 
imprisonment, but escaped, and, when last heard of, was 
robbing stages in California, always alone, and often identi- 
fied with Black Bart,‘ a notorious highwayman of the period. 

Mr. Ham White is thus depicted as a ubiquitous road- 
agent of rare intelligence and valuable connections, of soli- 
tary habits and quaint humor, with an uncanny knack for 
working himself out of ticklish situations. 

O. Henry’s Ham, called Black Bill, in The Hiding of Black 
Bill, has habits and manners that suggest a close kinship with 
Ham White. 

As the “strong, red-faced man with a Wellington beak and 
small, fiery eyes tempered by flaxen lashes” sits on the rail- 
road station platform at Los Pinos, he is thus addressed by his 
fat, seedy companion: 

“Ain’t seen you in about four years, Ham. Which way you 
been travelling?” 

Ham then tells of his flight to the thorny fastnesses of the 
Nueces country in Texas after robbing an M.K.&T. train, re- 
vealing at the end of his account that he is Black Bill. 

The Ham of the story “hides out,” under the very appro- 
priate brush country name of Percival St. Clair, on the sheep 
ranch of one Henry Ogden. Ham takes the job of tending 
Ogden’s flocks, but soon the wool enters his soul and Nature 
gets next to him. Ogden one evening, trying to mitigate the 
loneliness of his herder, brings out a deck of cards, and the 
two play casino, stimulating their spirits by partaking occa- 
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sionally from a decanter of bourbon the rancher has fetched 
from a cupboard. 


“Do you remember reading in the papers about a month 
ago,” says Ogden, “about a train hold-up on the M.K. & T.? 
The express agent was shot through the shoulder and about 
$15,000 in currency taken. And it is said that only one man 
did the job.” 

“Was there any description mentioned of this single- 
handed terror?” asks Ham. 

“Why, no,” says Ogden; “because they say nobody got a 
good sight of him because he wore a mask. But they know it 
was a train robber called Black Bill, because he always works 
alone, and because he dropped a handkerchief in the express 
car that had his name on it.”25 


The two then engage in a quantity of non-committal con- 
versation that leaves the reader wondering if Ogden is not 
Black Bill. 

Ham, or Black Bill, has a facetious vein, too, that marks 
him as a robber of the same order as Ham White and Black 


Bart. To quote the character again: 
Mr. Ogden, you and me have got to get sociable. Sheep 
are all very well to dot the landscape and furnish eight- 
dollar cotton suitings for man, but for table talk and fireside 
companions they rank along with five o’clock teazers. If 
you've got a deck of cards, or a parcheesi outfit, or a game 
of authors, get ’em out, and let’s get on a mental basis. I’ve 
got to do something in an intellectual line, if it’s only to 
knock somebody’s brains out.?® 
Ham White, in a less ingenious way, would also express his 
humor: “Don’t you know it’s wicked to rob the U.S. mail?” he 
teased a victim who slit open the mail sacks at the point of 
his revolver. “I'd make a complaint against you if I had time 
to fool around the courts as a witness." 
The fictional Ham possesses, too, in common with the real 
Ham (and surprisingly for a practicing outlaw of either fact 


or fancy), the very natural trait of fear. 
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Five armed men have ridden up to the ranch house, and 
confronting Black Bill, the boss “swings his gun over till the 
opening in it seems to cover his whole front elevation.” The 
boss states his reason for coming and then asks Black Bill his 
name. 

“Captain,” says the flustered Black Bill, “Percival St. Clair 
is my occupation, and my name is sheep-herder. I’ve got my 
flock of veals—no muttons—penned here to-night. The search- 
ers are coming to-morrow to give them a haircut. . . .” 

Captain Lee Hall and his three ranger companions sur- 
rounded White as he hurriedly and uneasily tightened the 
cinches of his saddle in a passage-way of a livery stable. Hall 
walked up closer and addressed the nervous man casually. 

“Don’t come near me,” warned White. 

“Why, you look scared,” said Hall. 

“It’s enough to scare anybody to be surrounded by three or 
four men,” the highwayman replied. 

Hall and his men then closed in on White pretty much as 
the posse does on Ogden when they throw him down and 
take the tell-tale Espinosa City bank bills from his pocket. 
Hall finds $4000 and incriminating memoranda in White’s 
pockets.”® 

There is much in the method Calliope Catesby uses for 
relief when affected with the megrims that leads one to 
believe this hypochondriac of the musical pistols owes his 
genesis to Ben Thompson, the impetuous, unpredictable, and 
uncurbed city marshal and gambler of Austin. O. Henry’s 
creation is a more genteel chap than Ben, his ostensible 
means of livelihood more respectable, his method of warn- 
ing the citizenry of his armored sallies a bit more primitive, 
but he has enough in common with “Roaring Ben” to be ac- 
counted a close relation. 
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Buck Walton, friend and legal counsel of Thompson, in his 
life of the gunman, published in the year of the latter’s tragic 
death with King Fisher in San Antonio, pictures his subject 
as a loving husband and father, with a deep devotion to his 
old mother—as long as Ben remained sober.?® When animated 
by strong spirits, Ben behaved so unaccountably that when 
again normal he would sometimes apologize to the persons 
he had offended—if those persons were still alive. Often, 
when “liquored up,” he would be seized with the urge of 
repentance and reform.” 

Walton relates that once when feeling that he was corrupt- 
ing the youth of Austin, Ben shot up his own gambling par- 
lor.°° This untoward act was performed greatly to the con- 
sternation of his “pardner,” one Loraine, who was in despair 
on seeing bullets from Ben’s six-shooters perforating the keno 
goose, roulette wheels, and faro tables. Prompted by this 
same urge of reform Ben, one Christmas night, raided the 
Senate Bar and Variety Theatre, both run by the notorious 
Wilson, and ended his spree by killing that genial proprie- 
tor.** It was a coincidence, of course, that Wilson’s place was 
drawing a large number of Ben’s former patrons. 

Still keenly sensitive to the problem of social reform, later, 
while city marshal of Austin, Ben journeyed to San Antonio 
and killed his old acquaintance, Jack Harris, one-armed ex- 
scout of Sydney Johnston’s in the Mormon War. After losing 
heavily at Jack’s faro table, Ben suddenly realized that the 
game was crooked. He openly made such a charge, and de- 
clared that the joint was a trap of iniquity corrupting the 
morals of the young men of San Antonio. Harris resented the 
imputation. An armed encounter followed the next day. Be- 
fore Harris could wheel his shotgun into action, a bullet from 
Ben’s pistol had laid him low.” 
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Thompson was kept in jail for six months pending trial for 
this killing, much to the anger and disgust of the Austin citi- 
zenry. It was a relief to these people when the man was 
finally tried and acquitted. On his return to Austin with his 
wife and children, he was met at the train by a host of ad- 
mirers; they welcomed him with speeches, presented him 
with flowers, and, removing the horses from the carriage he 
had entered, pulled the hero up Congress Avenue them- 
selves, a brass band playing a triumphal march as they went 
along.*® 

A notable instance of Ben’s “shooting up the town,” in 
Calliope Catesby fashion, occurred after the gunman’s defeat 
in his first attempt at election to the office of town marshal. 
Downcast at the rejection of his offer of leadership, Thomp- 
son, after ample warning of his intentions, buckled on his 
armor and went forth to play havoc up the Avenue. He shot 
up the Iron Front saloon (an institution he had sold a few 
weeks before); took a few pot shots at a former rival drink- 
ing establishment; sent a few bullets whizzing into the office 
of the Austin Statesman (an error in judgement, for the 
Statesman was a friendly newspaper); blasted the insides out 
of an organ-grinder’s instrument; sent a few spite tokens into 
police headquarters; and, his fit of sorrow still upon him, fled 
from the scene of his chagrin on the Katy Flier—and was not 
seen again in Austin for two years. When he came back, he 
again sought the office of marshal, and this time the elec- 
torate yielded.** 

Thompson’s career as a peace-officer ended in his bloody 
murder with King Fisher at Jack Harris’ old variety theater 
in San Antonio on March 11, 1884. O,. Henry arrived in Aus- 
tin the day after Ben’s funeral, and could have read in the 
Daily Dispatch of the “vast concourse of people” who saw 
the martyr’s body consigned to its final resting place. 
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Calliope Catesby is O. Henry's study of the Thompson 
style of frontier eccentric. The splenetic Calliope, terror of 
the village of Quicksand, a place not unlike early Cotulla, an- 
nounces the start of one of his sorties by the fearful, brassy 
yell that has caused the townspeople to tack onto him the 
name of the steam piano. Then he unlimbers his guns to test 
his aim. 

A yellow dog, the personal property of Colonel Swazey, 
proprietor of the Occidental Hotel, falls feet upward in the 
dust with one farewell yelp. The new gilt weather-cock on 
Judge Riley’s lemon and ultramarine two-story residence 
shivers, flaps, and hangs by a splinter. . . . Down the street 
goes Calliope, shooting right and left. Glass falls like hail; 
dogs vamose; chickens fly, squawking; feminine voices shriek 
concernedly to youngsters at large. The din is perforated at 
intervals by the staccato of the Terror’s guns.*® 

Buck Patterson and two deputies, less mindful of Catesby’s 
warning than the Austin police were of Ben’s admonitory 
notice, set about at once in making an effort to “gather in the 
Terror.” Their first volley breaks the lock on one of Catesby’s 
guns, explodes a cartridge in his cross belt, and cuts a neat 
underbit in his right ear. Thompson, according to Walton, 
once by design, marked a San Saba rowdy by drilling a neat 
hole in his right ear. And just as Ben had finally ended his 
foray at the railroad station, so does Catesby end his. The 
Terror gives a final demonstration of his pistol wizardry by 
barkin’ Bud Patterson just as the train arrives. On the train 
comes Catesby’s old mother, who, knowing nothing of her 
son’s rowdy ways, puts the son in an embarrassing situation 
when she greets him. He saves face by pinning the uncon- 
scious marshal’s badge on his chest to deceive his unsuspect- 
ing mother. On regaining his senses and seeing Catesby’s 
predicament, Patterson joins in the deception and helps keep 
up the fiction as long as the old lady stays in Quicksand. 

There are other particulars, too, in this story of the roarer, 
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the badman who “treed” the town, that show kinship with 
instances in the career of the incorrigible Ben. Both Catesby 
and Thompson profess a deep, perhaps maudlin, attachment 
to their mothers; Catesby is forty-one years old—his mother 
tells this to Patterson in the touching scene at the station—the 
very age of Thompson when he died.*° Catesby, as Thomp- 
son often did, shows a kind of remorse; and likewise, as did 
his prototype in the flesh, attains the marshal’s badge. 

No other desperado of this tragic era gained a wider repu- 
tation as a gunman than the Texas-born author, inventor, 
one-man-army, and school teacher, John Wesley Hardin. The 
son of a Methodist preacher and circuit rider, Hardin was in 
his teens during the carpetbag and scalawag regime; and 
like many other of his wayward contemporaries may be 
spoken of as a product of the Reconstruction. The boy was 
a fiery-tempered individualist, with a somewhat inflated 
sense of honor and a remarkable ability in the use of firearms. 

Ranger N. A. Jennings records that Hardin could take a 
six-shooter in each hand and put twelve bullets in a playing 
card with lightning speed at twenty yards.*’ Texas trail- 
drivers avow that at eighteen Wess made Wild Bill Hickok 
put up his guns when marshal of Abilene, Kansas.** Wess 
devised the “road-agent’s spin” and invented the shoulder- 
holster. No man could handle his guns with greater ease than 
he. 

By the time he was seventeen he had killed ten men 
(mostly carpetbag Governor E. J. Davis's state police), and, 
as a result, was on the dodge. Hidden, befriended, often 
cornered, and showered with gifts of money by citizens who 
feared the Negro state police, as rewards for his capture 
grew, Wess headed for Mexico, went up the trail to Kansas 
instead, and returned on the run with dead Indians, a Mexi- 
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can murderer, and a few gamblers and thieves making a 
bloody wake along his path. 

There was nothing mean or little about Wess Hardin. He 
never stole a horse or cow, or robbed a train, or shot up a 
town, and wanted only reasonable pay for his expenses the 
time he chased down and killed the murderer Bidefio. He 
did play cards, and bet on race-horses (of which he owned a 
few fast ones himself), and traded a good deal in horses and 
cattle—in a more or less lawful way. He felt that all his kill- 
ings were justified—every man he killed was trying to kill him 
—or at least he had a mind to, which in Wess’s judgement, 
was the same thing. 

Hardin was so handsome, youthful, and innocent looking 


_ that friend and foe alike doubted the tales of his villainy. 


When at twenty-one, Wess rubbed out his fortieth victim, 
and an angry mob hanged his brother Joe and cousins Bud 
and Tom Dixon (perhaps only to show their spite), the out- 
law found it expedient to remove to Florida. Four years later 
he was captured in that state by rangers and brought back 
to Texas to serve sixteen years for the murder of his last 
victim. 

The Hardin of both fact and legend is sometimes seriously, 
sometimes playfully, presented “as killing men on slight 
provocation, and on no provocation at all. He never forgave 
an injury, and to incur his displeasure was simply suicide.” 

The Cisco Kid*® of The Caballero’s Way is an example of 
the Hardin type of desperado. 


He killed for the love of it—because he was quick- 
tempered—to avoid arrest—for his own amusement—any rea- 
son that came to his mind would suffice. 

The... Kid had killed six men in more or less fair scrim- 
mages, had murdered twice as many . . ., and had winged a 
larger number whom he modestly forebore to count. There- 
fore a woman loved him.*+ 
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Hardin calmly tells of his marriage to Jane Bowen shortly 
after he killed three of a posse who had come from Austin to 
arrest him: 


Nothing of importance happened until I married Jane 
Bowen, though we were expecting the police to come any 
time. They would have met with a warm reception in those 
times, when the marriage bells were ringing around.*? 

We may wonder whether it was the youthful attractive- 
ness of Hardin—who was of the age given for the Kid—or his 
“bravery” in the face of trouble that engendered love in his 
sweetheart. 

The Cisco Kid, like Hardin, was a ticklish subject of con- 
versation among his acquaintances—and even among his 
friends. When ranger Lieutenant Sandridge makes inquiries 
of the Kid among the Mexicans, they all vehemently deny 
any knowledge of him. If it had been the Kid’s pastime to 
kill members of their kind just to see them kick, what would 
be the penalties he would exact if they angered him, they 
reasoned. 

Storekeeper Fink observes to Sandridge: 

No use to ask them Mexicans. They’re afraid to tell. This 
hombre they call the kid’s been in my store once or twice. 
I've an idea you might run across him—but I guess I don’t 
care to say myself. I'm two seconds later in pulling a gun 
than I use to be and the difference is worth thinking about.** 

One day in the town of Cuero Wess Hardin is reputed to 
have bet a friend he could kill with one shot a stranger sitting 
on a drygoods box two blocks away. The bet was accepted. 
Hardin fired away, and won his bet, and then serenely 
walked back into the saloon to take the drink he had won.‘ 

Citizens of Cuero were as reluctant as the Mexicans in the 


story to admit any knowledge of the fearful badman. 
“Were they all afraid of him, and had he no friends?” 
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queried a visitor to Cuero not long after Hardin’s days. 
“Well, not many friends,” the citizen replied. “He had 
some admirers; but they did not care to say anything, even 
in his favor, because Wess was too careless. He would hear 
that a man had been talking about him; and then, without 
asking what the man had said would fill him full of lead, and 
afterward ask what lies the scoundrel had been telling about 
him.”45 
In his autobiography (published the year after his death in 
1895) Hardin indicates that it was a favorite practice of his 
to outwit his captors or would-be captors and escape, almost 
always after having got revenge. In one notable instance he 
disguised himself as a wounded Confederate veteran to put 
an “uppety” freedman in his place—a task he accomplished, 
miraculously, without bloodshed. Once, too, when found in 
the presence of a girl by a man who claimed to be her lover, 
Hardin played the innocent frightened youth he looked like, 
lured his tormentor out into a stable, and then, to the surprise 
and chagrin of the fellow, let him have a full dose of lead.** 
O. Henry successfully combines the disguise and revenge 
motifs in his story. When the Kid overhears his love, Tonia, 
plot with ranger Sandridge to entrap him before his visit is 
over, he could easily have fled at that point, but being a man, 
like Hardin, who could not overlook an injury, he plans re- 
venge. An adherent of a code that forbids him from personally 
harming a woman who has done him wrong, the Kid hatches a 
scheme that satisfies all his requirements. He intercepts the 
letter Tonia has written to Sandridge and substitutes one of his 
own, which he pretends has come from her. 
“Dear One,” he begins. “To escape he says he will dress in 
my clothes, my red skirt and the blue waist I wear and the 
brown mantilla over the head and thus ride away. But before 


that he says that I must put on his clothes, his pantolones 
and camisa and hat and ride away on his horse from the 


NACE site” 
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The Kid sees that the letter reaches the hands of Sandridge 
and the ranger falls into the trap. The Kid does precisely the 
opposite of what he says in the letter he will do: he rides 
away in his own clothes, and the ranger captain, satisfied 
with the information he has received, pumps five bullets into 
the escaping figure in female attire—his newly acquired love, 
Tonia Perez. The Kid rides away unscathed, exulting in his 
revenge. 

This story should not be dismissed without noting another 
question it poses: could any of the desperadoes practicing 
their profession in Texas in that era write such a clear, well- 
ordered letter as the Cisco Kid is represented as doing? Cer- 
tainly school teacher, author, lawyer John Wesley Hardin 
could easily put his thoughts on paper. Here are a few lines 
from a letter he wrote his wife about her brother, Brown 
Bowen, who was about to hang for a murder the unfortunate 
creature attributed to John Wesley: 

“Jane, dearest, I think as much of your pa and family as 
ever and blame him for nothing, although I have been badly 
treated. Dear one, on your account and sister Matt’s I for- 
give your pa. He and Matt send their love to you and fam- 
ily. Dear one, your pa wanted to know if there was a state- 
ment I could make that would save Brown. I told him no, 
not an honorable, truthful one. . . .”48 

Hardin, too, had the Kid’s fondness for the Dear one 
formula. 

A Chaparral Christmas Gift, another story on the revenge 
theme, could have been inspired by two unusual incidents in 
the Sutton-Taylor feud. After Jim Taylor, chief of his fac- 
tion in this most famous of all Texas feuds, had shot and 
killed rival feudist Bill Sutton, exclaiming, as he fired, “Here’s 
something for you!” he thought it wise to hide while the 
flurry stirred up by his act died down. Nearly a year later, 
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as the Christmas season approached, Jim evidently con- 
cluded that the killing was an old enough event to warrant 
his moving about again with a fair amount of safety. He and 
two of his followers, one Hendricks and Winchester Smith, 
chose the festive season to make a call on one of their friends 
who lived in a secure, out-of-the-way region in the country. 
But Jim and his friends had hardly had time to enter into the 
celebration planned by their host when word was brought to 
them that some of the Sutton boys were outside with a sur- 
prise for Jim Taylor. Jim, possibly out of consideration for 
his host, hastily fled with his two friends from the house into 
the darkness of a surrounding woodland. None of the three, 
however, was lucky enough to escape as O. Henry’s Madison 
Lane does with only an underbit in the right ear. One after 
another they fell, riddled with bullets, as they tried to cross a 
cotton field.*® 

This case of the deadly exchange of leaden greetings had 
come to the attention of Lee Hall when sent to Cuero with 
McNelly. Later, as Captain Hall, he participated in the most 
unusual occurrence of his eventful career. With seventeen 
men he raided the home of the bride’s father while a wed- 
ding party was in progress. It had developed that the bride- 
groom and six of the guests and next of kin had been indicted 
for murder. Naturally, the newly married couple were pretty 
much upset at the rude interruption of the festivities. The 
husband, whose name was Joe Sitterlee, vowed he would 
resist the unwarranted intrusion of the law. But when Hall 
ordered him to send the women out of the house, and pre- 
pare for battle, Sitterlee weakened; soon all the men in the 
party had stacked arms. Then the bride herself appeared 
with a request. 


After all, she said, a girl’s marriage did count for something 
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. and wouldn’t the lieutenant be kind enough to let the 
party run its course? Lee Hall laughed and gave his sanction. 
The band struck up and the dance went on—as merrily as 
though nothing had occurred.°° 

The idea of lead pellets for gifts—one of them a Christmas 
token—and the notion of the interrupted wedding celebra- 
tion, are neatly fused in A Chaparral Christmas Gift. In this 
story Johnny McRoy, rankled by his failure to win Rosita, 
descends upon the McMullen-Lane wedding feast when it is 
at its liveliest, and “yells shrilly at the door, with his forty- 
five in his hand”: 

“TIl give you a Christmas present!” 

His first shot cuts a neat underbit in Mad Lane’s right ear, 
and his second doubtless would have laid the bride low had 
not Carson, a sheepman, thrown a plate of venison and 
frijoles to spoil McRoy’s aim. This jealousy-bitten lover, un- 
like the Cisco Kid, is no respecter of codes. Nor does McRoy, 
like the Suttons at the Taylor Christmas doings, wait out- 
side for his man—perhaps because the intended victim is the 
host—and the latter, too, escapes vengeance with only the 
underbit in his ear. Carson, however, recovering his gun from 
where the guests had hung their arms, does fall from a Mc- 
Roy bullet as he pursues the avenger into the darkness. 

The cattlemen immediately gather their pistols, sweep out 
of the house and drive McRoy away. He frolics about for 
three years with unrestrained lawlessness as the Frio Kid; 
then he recalls, as another Yule season approaches, the pres- 
ent he has failed to deliver to Mad Lane. He adroitly con- 
trives to be the Santa Claus at the Lane’s Christmas doings, 
devised mainly for the entertainment of the Lane’s three- 
year-old son. In his Santa’s garb, McRoy overhears Rosita 
declare she doesn’t think he is wholly bad. 
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“There’s a spot of good somewhere in everybody,” she 
says. 

“I heard what you said through the window, Mrs. Lane,” 
says the Frio Kid. “I was just going down in my pocket for a 
Christmas present for your husband. But I’ve left one for 
you, instead. It’s in the room to the right.” 


Of course the Kid means Mad Lane. And after this act of 
goodness, he suffers a disgraceful death at the hands of a 
bewildered Mexican sheepherder, who hardly knows what 
he is about when he fires his pistola. 

Another story of O. Henry’s that embodies a clever adapta- 
tion of a dramatic incident of the border sagas is Jimmy 
Hayes and Muriel. Hayes, droll humorist with his pet horned 
toad, is sent by Captain McLean to join a ranger troop on 
the eve of a hot engagement with a band of Mexican des- 
peradoes under Sebastiano Saldar. In a running fight, the 
Mexicans escape across the Rio Grande, leaving the ranger 
force intact, except for Jimmy Hayes, who cannot be found. 
The young fellow’s disappearance is so mysterious and com- 
plete that all are led to believe that he, whose bravery under 
fire was unknown to them, has fled as a coward from his first 
engagement. A year later, however, the rangers discover 
what has happened to their untried comrade. In a big hog- 
wallow they find the skeletons of three Mexicans, whose 
decomposed bodies can be recognized only by remnants of 
their attire. “The largest of the figures had once been Sebas- 
tiano Saldar. His great, costly sombrero, heavy with gold 
ornamentation—a hat famous along the border—lay there 
pierced by three bullets.” 

Fifty yards away, in another depression, lies another body, 
in common ranchman’s clothes, with his rifle bearing upon 
the three. The rangers think the body is that of some cowboy, 
caught alone, who gave a good account of himself—they 
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think this until “from underneath the weather-beaten rags 
of the dead man” there crawls a horned toad. The ranger 
troop now know: there had been a contest of extermination 
between the recruit-comrade and the Mexican bravos. They 
herd close, and a strange requiem follows. They give a wild 
yell “which is at once a dirge, an apology, and an epitaph, 
and a paean of triumph.” 

There are elements in Captain McNelly’s Laguna Madre 
fight that suggest the Hayes-Saldar combat. In the Laguna 
Madre affair McNelly and his company of seventeen wiped 
out a band of fifteen Mexican cattle thieves, all bravos of the 
famous Juan Nepomuceno Cortinas. McNelly himself killed 
the jefe or chieftan, Guadalupe Espifiosa. 

N. A. Jennings, who was with McNelly, gives an account 
of the engagement: 

The leader of the raiders, Espifiosa, was thrown from his 
horse in the fight. McNelly was after him, and as soon as he 
saw Espifiosa fall he, too, sprang to the ground. Espifiosa 
jumped into a “hogwallow” in the prairie and McNelly 
played a trick on the Mexican. The Captain had a carbine 
and sixshooter. He aimed his carbine carefully at the top of 
Espifiosa’s hogwallow and then fired his pistol in the air. 
Espifiosa raised his head, and the next instant a bullet from 
McNelly’s carbine had passed through it and the Mexican 
bandit was dead.*1 

In other accounts of this Laguna Madre fight mention is 
made of “Sonny” Smith’s funeral and a costly sombrero taken 
from one of the Mexicans.®? 

O. Henry’s portrayal of the desperado, then, it may be said 
in summary, seems less of an exaggeration than nature’s rep- 
resentation of his counterpart in the flesh. King Fisher, enig- 
matical border chieftain, with his tiger-skin chaparreras, and 
bridle reins strung with human ears, is as unbelievable an 
errant from the laws of man and of God as the most extrava- 
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gant invention of the fictionist. Only a writer of tragedy, in 
the wildest flight of imagination, would give a character such 
a gory end as Fisher experienced: thirteen bullet holes in 
head and body—and all put there with no malice afore- 
thought in the minds of his murderers. 

If we hesitate to accept the vagaries of the absurd Calliope 
Catesby, we shall find the marvels of the pistol-wizardry of 
Ben Thompson just as hard to accept. Without any particu- 
larly undue strain on our consciences we can overlook Bud 
Patterson’s joining with Catesby to hide from his mother his 
evil ways. Calliope will deceive for a worthy cause and wear 
the marshal’s badge only while the old lady remains in 
Quicksand. Thompson, though, won a permanent star after a 
series of pyrotechnic displays along trails of blood. 

“Well, Pll mark you anyhow,” said Thompson, of one of 
his human targets, who was behind a post with only his right 
ear protruding.** And the gunman fired, making a hole in the 
cartilage as round and as neat as if it had been put there with 
a stamp. O. Henry, who seems to have been fascinated with 
this business of puncturing the right ear—he uses it three 
times—endows the Llano Kid with the credibly human qual- 
ity of missing his man’s ear a sixteenth of an inch, the dire 
consequences of this human failure constituting the story 
that follows.** 

And we feel, too, it is more reasonable to suppose that Henry 
Ogden will free himself from the “tentacles of the law” by 
“alibis and other legal technicalities” than to accept the fact 
that President Hayes freed Ham White from a life sentence, 
although the man had been found guilty of robbing the U.S. 
mails. It appears strange that Lieutenant Sandridge, the dis- 
traught lover, would throw himself down in the dust beside 
Tonia, his humming bird, whom he has killed. But lovers of 
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that era behaved as strangely. Kitty Leroy, a dance hall 
favorite, disguised herself in male attire to fight a man who had 
declined to combat a woman. As they joined battle, the man 
fell from her shot, and she then cried over him, and married 
him in time to be his widow.*° 

The improbability in the story of the Cisco Kid is that that 
wily gentleman of nefarious practices is able to dupe so suc- 
cessfully ranger Lieutenant Sandridge—and Mr. Alphonso 
Smith declares that Hall’s presence can be detected in Sand- 
ridge. It is certainly unlikely that a victim of such a hoax—as 
well as of such an unorthodox amour—would have found 
pleasure in recounting such unsavory details of his career to a 
fireside circle. 

The Kid extricates himself from the trap, too, without fir- 
ing a shot! No TV or western story enthusiast would tolerate 
a western where the badman protagonist fails to fire his gun. 

It is to be recalled also that O. Henry brings all his bad- 
man actors to the stage where he can supply them with the 
props and scenery he knows so well. The Cisco Kid is on the 
dodge from a killing he did in the Guadalupe country, but 
he comes to rest awhile in the grass-roofed jacal in a Nueces 
pear flat and to drink from the red earthen jar filled from a 
water-hole. Ham, called Black Bill, robs an M.K. & T. train 
north of San Antonio, but drops off the International to lie 
low for a spell in the chaparral sheep country. From the 
remarks he makes one feels that he does not think the coun- 
try especially attractive—except as a place where he is un- 
likely to be found—or as good a hiding place as Mexico, a 
few miles beyond. 

Calliope Catesby, embodying many of the idiosyncrasies 
of Ben Thompson, prefers for his gunplay the narrower 
sphere of Quicksand—a town pretty much on the order of 
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Cotulla of those days. A yellow dog and a Mexican’s coal-oil 
bottle are worthy targets for his provincial pistol. 

Chicken Ruggles, the spurious Black Eagle, plays for a 
time with Bud King and his band of cattle and horse rustlers 
in the brasada, but the Chicken is not of their cloth. This 
canned oyster buccaneer and cheese pirate of colorful speech 
threatens for a while the supremacy of the desperado chief- 
tain, only to fade on the prospects of his first dose of lead, 
and make an ignominious exit. 

And so do others play their parts in the chaparral. The 
Llano Kid finds his immediate safety in the Nueces Strip. 
Here Jimmy Hayes dies a hero in a hog-wallow; here the Frio 
Kid and King James reveal their streaks of good. 

A creature of extravagant fancy, then, may we call this 
wayward vaquero of “red ruin and revenge,” precursor of the 
ridiculous blank-pistol, fisticuff travesty of radio and screen? 
Let us say, rather, that O. Henry’s puppet badman is a truth- 
ful reflection of a creature who lived in a lawless and uncer- 
tain age. 

Of him we may fittingly observe with Bud King: “I never 
yet see anything on the hoof that he exactly grades up with 
... and he straddles a hoss from where you laid the chunk”;*° 
or echo the words of the Nueces Kid: “He ain’t had proper 
trainin’. He never learned how to git skeered. Now, a man 
ought to be skeered enough when he tackles a fuss to hanker 
after readin’ his name on the list of survivors, anyway.” 

J. S. GaLLEc.y 
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OSCAR WILDE’S POSE AND POETRY* 


HEN the iron jaws of the Marquis of Queensberry’s 

“booby trap” snapped shut in May, 1895, upon the 
Irishman who had become a lord of the English language, 
the era of which Oscar Wilde was symbol, spokesman, and 
literary factotum came abruptly but effectually to an end. 
For Wilde and the nineteenth century alike, a few months 
over five years yet remained; neither was dead or sterile; 
both possessed resources of energy and artistic productivity. 
But the flute for piping careless ditties down the winds of 
time had lost its tune. 

As early as November, 1893, Arthur Symons had bitten the 
hands that nourished him, in a since-famous article chiefly 
concerned with contemporaneous French writers, called 
“The Decadent Movement in Literature.” The Yellow Book 
—that syndicate of brilliant upstarts which Oscar Wilde had 
always affected to scorn—even by the sacrifice of Aubrey 
Beardsley did not survive the term of Wilde’s imprisonment. 
In the midst of Victoria’s second Jubilee, the more serious, 
more regular tones of Edwardianism were heard sounding. 
Wilde himself, hopeful of poetic rehabilitation, produced no 
languid re-creation of pagan legend, but The Ballad of Read- 
ing Gaol. Literature was remarrying life; the age of Wells 
and Galsworthy was soon to be born. The contrasting careers 
of Oscar Wilde and Bernard Shaw measure the difference 
between the eras that hinged on the year 1895. Both writers 
were born in the Protestant-Irish “garrison” of Dublin dur- 
ing the middle 1850's; both seized upon epigram and para- 
dox as effective mannerisms—and there similarity almost 

* A public lecture delivered at the Rice Institute on October Li: 


1954, in commemoration of the hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Oscar Wilde (October 16, 1854), 4 ; : 
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ended. Wilde, it is true, wrote for a season under the influ- 
ence of the Fabians, probably of Shaw himself; however, he 
really was interested in the Soul of Man and only poorly 
comprehended Socialism, whereas Shaw really was inter- 
ested in Socialism. 


Possessed in private right of a sufficiency of high astound- 
ing names, Oscar Fingal O’Flahertie Wills Wilde also re- 
joiced in an array of appellations, serious or satirical, sug- 
gested by the collective fancy of the late seventies, the 
eighties, and the first half of the nineties. To call him simply 
a Victorian would seem perverse or ironic, yet he was one of 
the very few British literary men of consequence whose lives 
fell entirely within the span of the queen’s reign. Wilde was 
born on October 16, 1854, and died on November 30, 1900. 
One thinks also of Stevenson (1850-1894), Pater (1839-1894), 
and among the poets Hopkins (1844-1889) and Dowson 
(1867-1900), but of almost no one else. Such dates, obviously, 
are superficial and misleading; nevertheless, the designation 
of Wilde as a Victorian is something more than paradox. 
Who, in sober truth, were most typical of the period? What 
great men of letters stood four-square on that granite Vic- 
torianism which any schoolboy can describe in a few glib 
phrases? Certainly there was Macaulay, who, if he is to be 
considered a Victorian, was an early one (he died in 1859); 
there was the mature Tennyson; and—well, there was Tenny- 
son. Assuredly, the rest is not silence, but mainly protest. 
One speaks, of course, of the Edwin Reardons rather than of 
the Jasper Milvains; not of mere purveyors to what Gissing 
sarcastically called “the market,” but of those writers of artis- 
tic and social conscience who set the literary tone of their 
age. On that tone ran a gamut: a major scale from mildly 
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evolutionary to indignantly revolutionary, a minor from pes- 
simistic skepticism to the reassertion of ancient faiths and 
philosophies. 

The anti-Victorian tendency of much of the best Victorian 
literature is a thrice-told tale of criticism. Yet the fin de 
siécle often is thought of as an aberration; a foreign importa- 
tion; a sudden, impulsive reaction against everything that 
had preceded it. Revulsion and French influence were both 
real elements; nevertheless, it is important to keep in mind 
the thread of continuity that bound it to the broad fabric of 
Victorian protest. With Oscar Wilde, even more than with 
others of the period, this recognition is needed lest his fan- 
tastic posturing, his evidently pathological narcissism, and 
his unblushing press-agentry obscure his significant leader- 
ship in a movement of much interest and some permanent 
value. Not only was Wilde gifted with vastly more than 
common talent; he was, after his fashion, sincere. Call him 
unsound to the core, but the core was firm: the core, that is 
to say, of Wilde the artist, unfortunately not of Wilde the 
man. 

Although as poet Oscar Wilde is widely known for only a 
small part of his verse, including principally The Ballad of 
Reading Gaol together with “The Harlot’s House,” The 
Sphinx, and perhaps “Requiescat” and a few other short 
pieces, he became a professional writer of prose only by 
accident and force of circumstances. He always thought of 
himself, and it would appear that his friends customarily 
referred to him, as a poet. Originally he came before the 
literary world in verse. Then, after his first American adven- 
ture, he went to the left bank of the Seine bearing gift copies 
of one volume of poems and projecting other verse to follow. 
When he emerged from prison in 1897 he hoped to mitigate 
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the disgrace by recovering his position as a creative artist. 
If he rightly expected his extended letter to Lord Alfred 
Douglas, now known as De Profundis, in effect the longest 
and last of his “poems in prose,” to plead his cause to pos- 
terity, it was through a return to meter and rhyme that he ad- 
dressed his own time. 

In the middle, successful years of his career, Wilde wrote 
but scant verse. The cause is easily understood. He was in 
his chosen world a poor man, with his living and presently 
that of a family to obtain. Robert Harborough Sherard, that 
most sensitive and through the years most steadfast of 
Wilde’s friends, estimated that the net gain from the Poems 
—brought out, in the tradition of first collections of verse, at 
the author's expense—was “so small as to be negligible.” 
Manifestly, for Oscar Wilde, dedicated as he was to litera- 
ture, daily bread must be purchased in Gissing’s “market” by 
journalism, by platform lecturing, by the essay, by the popu- 
lar drama—in short, by prose. To a certain extent, the most 
kindly disposed critic must confess, Wilde made himself a 
tradesman of the New Grub Street; contrariwise, the most 
hostile is bound to admit the signet of originality and per- 
sonality stamped upon every page of the collected works. 
Even when Wilde wrote in prose, the rhythmical and emo- 
tional effect was seldom prosaic. He himself stated this qual- 
ity with characteristic gasconade: 


Drama, novel, poem in prose, poem in rhyme, subtle or fan- 
tastic dialogue, whatever I touched, I made beautiful in a 
new mode of beauty . . . I awoke the imagination of my cen- 
tury so that it created myth and legend around me. I summed 
up all systems in a phrase and all existence in an epigram. 

(De Profundis) 


For the most part, however, after the early eighties the genre 
poem-in-rhyme languished. Even if some of the later plays 
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were written with great speed, Oscar Wilde was no William 
Morris, capable of turning off an epic between tea and 
dinner; his genius, at least so far as poetry is concerned, was 
clearly of the sudatory order defined by Thomas Edison. 
Wilde’s favorite among shorter forms of verse consisted of 
variations on the Italian sonnet, and his long poems are 
marked by the elaboration that does not conceal itself. 


Oscar Wilde began occasional publication of verse while at 
Oxford, and in 1878 won the Newdigate Prize with a com- 
position whose assigned topic was a city that, by luck, he 
happened to have recently visited. Ravenna, an elegiac poem 
of 332 lines in seven sections of unequal length (and merit), 
suffers from various faults of immaturity, including forced 
images, gusty rhetoric, and excess of epithets. Cast in the 
prescriptive iambic pentameter couplet of the competition, 
the work is metrically undistinguished. There are no rhyth- 
mical echoes of Pope; nevertheless, despite an admiration for 
Keats transmitted by the Pre-Raphaelite movement, Wilde 
lacked the full courage of Keats’s rhythmic emancipation of 
the couplet. The inherent metrical flow in Ravenna is pro- 
gressive, as in blank verse, but is continually halted by an 
imposed static pattern. Two lifelong characteristics of Wilde 
already appear to the full in this Newdigate poem: self- 
quotation from his earlier writings, without the blush of quo- 
tation marks (a tendency that was to make certain passages 
in his comedies, for example, sound like transcripts from 
The Picture of Dorian Gray and from each other); and cele- 
bration of nature. 

Wilde has been accused of both inaccuracy and insincerity 
in his lavish treatment of external nature, with some justifi- 
’ cation in the former charge and very likely also in the latter, 
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The unlacquered truth is that Oscar Wilde wrote, not for all 
time, but for an age; and to the age he addressed in the later 
seventies and early eighties, admiration and description of 
natural scenery were very near to being the hallmark of a 
poet. The objection that a poet need not obey the limitations 
of period, is of course entirely valid and may be used against 
Wilde. Still, to imagine that his love of nature was merely 
feigned would be an error. On the contrary, the taint of 
pose is rather to be found in that contempt of the natural‘ 
iterated during his years as a London exquisite. When the 
portals of decent society were slammed against him, he in- 
stinctively turned again to the out-of-doors, to “the great 
simple primeval things” in his own phrase, even if weakness 
or unhappy destiny did ultimately lure him back to cities. 
Eagerly watching the trees outside the prison wall break into 
the green of spring, he elevated his epistola: in carcere et 
vinculis with a secular prose-psalm to Mother Nature: 
Society, as we have constituted it, will have no place for me, 
has none to offer; but Nature, whose sweet rains fall on 
unjust and just alike, will have clefts in the rocks where I 
may hide, and secret valleys in whose silence I may weep 
undisturbed. She will hang the night with stars so that I may 
walk abroad in the darkness without stumbling, and send the 


wind over my footprints so that none may track me to my 
hurt: she will cleanse me in great waters, and with bitter 


herbs make me whole. 
(De Profundis) 


During boyhood he had developed a flair for natural sur- 
roundings, afterward to be carried from Ireland to England, 
Italy, and Greece. Oscar Wilde’s besetting vice was excess— 
one thinks of his quip: “Nothing succeeds like excess”—and 
in his typical verse the elaborated outdoor scenery, in par- 
ticular his set flower pieces, are often a weariness of the 
patience. Nevertheless, they are a little more than the fabric 
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of conventional motifs that they sometimes appear to be. 
If the feeling is rung from the housetop, it very often rings 
true. The image of Ravenna finally awakening 


. . . as wakes the rose 
To crimson splendour from its grave of snows . . 


may repay us for such shopworn rhetorical merchandise from 
the same poem as 


Adieu! Adieu! yon silent evening star, 
The night’s ambassador, doth gleam afar. . . 


and other passages with equal lack of effect. 


When Wilde’s elegantly designed volume of Poems ap- 
peared in the early summer of 1881, the author obviously was 
determined to be in fact what, by the mockery of society, 
stage, and press, he was universally recognized as being: the 

7 avatar of Aestheticism. Presently, for his something less than 
triumphal progress through the six-shooter America of 1882, 
he developed several staple addresses, among which “The 
English Renaissance of Art” is a most valuable document for 
any inquiry into the literary aims of Oscar Wilde near the 
outset of his career. It should be read as a kind of epilogue to 
the Poems, for it lays down a considered aesthetic doctrine 
to which Wilde’s verse, never mentioned in the lecture, was 
inferentially subscribed. Certain tenets are particularly re- 


vealing: “. . . this romantic movement of ours . . . is a reac- 
tion against the empty conventional workmanship, the lax 
execution of previous poetry and painting .. .” “The art 


which has fulfilled the conditions of beauty has fulfilled all 
conditions . . .” “Indeed, one should never talk of a moral or 
an immoral poem—poems are either well written or badly 
written, that is all.” 


The volume of verse is arranged in a pattern to which the 
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caption of the last group of poems appears to be the clue. 
Part of Oscar Wilde’s pose was a strong feeling and high 
regard for music (of which, as a matter of fact, he probably 
had very little knowledge). In “The English Renaissance,” 
for instance, he asserted—closely paraphrasing Walter Pater 
—that “music is the art in which form and matter are always 
one, the art whose subject cannot be separated from the 
method of its expression, the art which most completely 
realises the artistic ideal, and is the condition to which all 
the other arts are constantly aspiring.” Although the context 
of this passage also expressed the view that “the true brother- 
hood of the arts consists not in their borrowing one another’s 
method . . .,” Wilde placed the phrase The Fourth Move- 
ment before the last composite section of his Poems, in the 
revised edition of 1882, as a half title. Thus he seemed to 
imply in the ordering an analogy to the sonata or symphonic 
form. The first two sections are half-titled, respectively, 
Eleutheria and Rosa Mystica; the third, with the freedom 
in form of the corresponding movement of a symphony, is a< 
triple group of mutually related divisions respectively called 
Wind Flowers, Flowers of Gold, and Impressions de Thé- 
dtre. In addition to the shorter pieces falling under each of 
these various headings, five long poems—all written in the 
Venus and Adonis stanza, modified by lengthening the con- 
cluding line of each sestet to seven feet—are so spaced as to 
modulate between sections and subsections: “The Garden of 
Eros” after Eleutheria, “The Burden of Itys” after Rosa 
Mystica, “Charmides” after Wind Flowers, “Panthea” after 
Impressions de Thédtre, and “Humanitad” after The Fourth 
Movement. The sonnet “Hélas!” at the head of the collection 
strikes a dominant chord, the devastation inflicted upon the < 
poet’s soul and art by “the honey of romance,” which at 
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the end is amplified, with variations, in “Flower of Love” 
(TAukimueoc "Epwc) as a kind of coda. 

The first two “movements” of the Poems, to a degree, offer 
violence to the pure spirit of ars gratia artis that was Oscar 
Wilde’s avowed ideal. In particular, the themes of Eleutheria 
would appear countergrained to a theory enunciated more 
than once in the lecture on “The English Renaissance,” that 
culture seeks “not rebellion but peace.” Wilde, however, with 
his propensity to discipleship, or imitation, or plagiarism—the 
exact term to be selected at the discretion or charity of the 
critic—had hitched his poetic wain to many stars of different 
magnitudes: among them Byron, Shelley, and even more 
firmly Swinburne. Besides, it is only fair to point out that if 
his primary interest was as alien as it appeared to be “from 
any wild, political passion, or from the harsh voice of a rude 
people in revolt,” he perceived that the renewals of modern 
art had been cradled in the French Revolution. And surely his 
own poems are sufficiently free of any wild political passion. 
The old personification and apostrophe of Liberty echoes 
down a laughing gallery of the fin de siécle— 

These Christs that die upon the barricades, 

God knows it I am with them, in some things. 
So terminates a “Sonnet to Liberty” with which the section 
is opened. At the end of the “movement,” another sonnet, 
ostensibly a lament that 


Our little island is forsaken quite: 
And from iis hills that eae hath passed away 
Which spake of Freedom . . 


“3 


proceeds to announce a private withdrawal from the worka- 
day Victorian world, thus initiating a theme for “The Garden 
of Eros,” the following link poem— 
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Come out of it, my Soul, thou art not fit 
For this vile traffic-house, where day by day 
Wisdom and reverence are sold at mart, 
And the rude people rage with ignorant cries 
Against an heritage of centuries. 
It mars my calm: wherefore in dreams of Art 
And loftiest culture I would stand apart, 
Neither for God, nor for His enemies. 
(“Theoretikos”) 
Elsewhere in the first section he reproves “ignorant dem- 


agogues’ and those 


. . . Whose hands profane 
Plant the red flag upon the piled-up street 
For no right cause. . .; 

(“Libertatis Sacra Fames”) 
and, in imitations of Milton and Wordsworth, praises true- 
blue Cromwellian democracy and calls upon Christ to 
avenge the Turkish massacre of Bulgarian Christians. The 
longest of the eight poems constituting Eleutheria, one of 
the only two not sonnets, is a pre-Kipling contribution to the 
literature of imperialism. Despite a certain amount of fustian, 
including an evident interest in exotic place names for their 
own sake, the poem has some merit. The incapacity for unso- 
phisticated enthusiasm that made Oscar Wilde really unfit to 
participate in the nineteenth-century libertarian tradition, 
saves “Ave Imperatrix” from jingoism. He watches without 
disapproval as 


England with bare and bloody feet 
Climbs the steep road of wide empire . . ., 


but at the same time his sympathies are with 
. .. the sad dove, that sits alone 
In England ..., 
while 
Down in some treacherous black ravine, 


Clutching his flag, the dead boy lies. 
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The final quatrains reveal his acceptance of the doctrine of 
manifest destiny—with a difference: 
Peace, peace! we wrong the noble dead 
To vex their solemn slumber so; 


Though childless, and with thorn-crowned head, 
Up the steep road must England go, 


Yet when this fiery web is spun, 
Her watchmen shall descry from far 
The young Republic like a sun 
Rise from these crimson seas of war. 

Rosa Mystica—the slow movement, as it were, of the sym- 
_ phony—is most open to the charge of insincerity, which is 
‘not quite warranted; or of cynicism, which is impossible to 
rebut. Cardinal Newman had broken a path from England 
to Rome that was trod, not only by certain pious young saints 
in the middle years of the century, but also by many impious 
young and not-so-young sinners of the Decadence, including 
Wilde (he was baptized on his deathbed). That Oscar Wilde 
_ was drawn by aught else than the pomp and ceremony of the 
‘Church is more than questionable; even out of the depths 

of spiritual agony he reported with self-analytic candor: 

Religion does not help me. The faith that others give to 

what is unseen, I give to what one can touch, and look at.... 

When I think about religion at all, I feel as if I would like 

to found an order for those who cannot believe: the Confra- 

ternity of the Fatherless one might call it, where on an altar, 

on which no taper burned, a priest, in whose heart peace had 

no dwelling, might celebrate with unblessed bread and a 


chalice empty of wine. Everything to be true must become 
a religion. And agnosticism should have its ritual no less 
than faith. 


(De Profundis) 


At the same time he was seriously considering writing on 
“Christ as the precursor of the romantic movement in life.” We 
are, therefore, hardly surprised to find that his youthful 
religious verse, although not oblivious of the irony that lurks 
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in ritual, is sensuous rather than devout. His deepest yearn- 
ing is— 
When, bright with purple and with gold, 
Come priest and holy Cardinal, 
—to behold 


The only God-anointed King, 
And hear the silver trumpets ring 
A triumph as He passes by. 
(“Rome Unvisited”) 
This devotional section would be worse than mediocre 
were it not for the barely relevant “Requiescat” with which 
Rosa Mystica opens, and the cynically irrelevant pieces with 
which it closes. Commentators on the first generally have 
stressed its similarity in rhythm to Thomas Hood’s “Bridge 
of Sighs”; perhaps, however, the title is tacit acknowledg- 
ment of a deeper indebtedness, of spirit more than form, to 
Matthew Amnold’s “Requiescat.” The mourner tastelessly 
mars his lament by silly lines to the effect that the dead girl 


. can hear 


The daisies grow. 
Also, the image of 
. . . her bright golden hair 


Tarnished with rust... 

is distinctly decadent. Nevertheless, this “Requiescat” by 
Wilde is a fine elegy; it does not gush, yet being less intellec- 
tual, less ironic than Arnold’s is partly for that reason more 
pathetic. Admitting as expert evidence Poe’s testimony that 
the death of a beautiful woman is of all subjects the most 
poetical, we may perhaps include a lovely young girl, like 
Oscar Wilde’s sister, who 


... hardly knew 
She was a woman... 
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The last three poems of Rosa Mystica sound an abrupt prel- 

~Yude to a laus paganorum entitled “The Burden of Itys” that 
stands next in the collection. “Vita Nuova” adapts a Christian 
theme to intimate a return to paganism; the other two cele- 
brate the lady whom for a season Wilde had served as love- 
puppy-in-ordinary. Whereas the sonnet “Madonna Mia’ is 
restrained, “The New Helen,” composed in a decade of ten- 
line stanzas with a variable rhyme scheme, is extravagantly 
declamatory. 

Arthur Symons analyzed the Decadent movement into two 
distinguishable but complementary phases: the Impression- 
ist and the Symbolist. The pieces brought together in Wilde’s 
Poems, having been written in the five or more years down 
to 1881, were too early for any direct influence of French 
Symbolisme of the eighties. At this period, in fact, Oscar 
Wilde was critically suspicious of the symbol in literature; 
and in “The English Renaissance,” where his poetic theory 
was less Symbolistic than Parnassian, he bluntly called sym- 
bolism (with a small s) alien to the artist. Impressionism, on 

5 the other hand, is the tonic note of the tripartite third “move- 
ment.” The first two subdivisions, Wind Flowers and Flowers 
of Gold, are similar to each other, although neither is inter- 
nally homogeneous. Some of the best pieces contrive to en- 
gender an imagist technique for verse out of Whistler’s pic- 
torial art. The decadent mood is not wanting, as can be seen 
in the ending of “Impression du Matin,” whose introductory 
stanza has drawn a “Thames nocturne of blue and gold” 
changing to a “Harmony in grey”: 

But one pale woman all alone, 
The daylight kissing her wan hair, 


Loitered beneath the gas lamp’s flare, 
With lips of flame and heart of stone. 
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Manifestly, the imagination that will produce “The Harlot’s 
House” is already aroused. 

The sequence of five indifferent sonnets collected as 
Impressions de Thédtre need not detain our attention; let us 
hope they pleased the three theatrical stars to whom they 
were addressed. Irving (in an exceptionally good line) is 
called: 


Thou trumpet set for Shakespeare’s lips to blow! 


Sarah Bernhardt is ridiculously idealized as a reincarnated 
Greek, weary of 

The heavy fields of scentless asphodel, 

The loveless lips with which men kiss in Hell. 
Ellen Terry, who appears to have rivaled Lily Langtry in 
Wilde’s transient devotion, is beneficiary of a trio of sonnets 
of considerable warmth but meager power. 

The Fourth Movement is a short section somewhat incon- 
gruously introduced by “Le Réveillon,” which not merely in 
stanzaic form and impressionistic style, but in demonstrable 
history of composition, belongs with a sketch called “La 
Fuite de la Lune” in Flowers of Gold. Otherwise, this last 
“movement” consists of a sheaf of seven love lyrics, generally< 
either resigned or wearily determined rather than joyous or 
impassioned in tone. The best, by far, is “Her Voice,” a 
woman’s monologue at parting reminiscent of sources as 
widely separated as Michael Drayton and Robert Browning. 
More interesting, however, as speaking in the poet's own 
behalf, is “Apologia,” though a certain juvenility of tone 
suggests—rightly—that it might have been written by a 
youth still in knee breeches. The poem is almost insufferable 
in its exaggeration of attitude, but it does, at least, express 
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an attitude sincerely held by its author: the worship of 
beauty. As in the first and second “movements,” the final 
entry of this section sets a pitch for the directly subsequent 
long poem: here “Taedium Vitae” prepares the reader to 

“expect Wilde’s desertion of Aphrodite for Athene in “Hu- 
manitad.” 

The five long poems, whose position and function in the 
scheme of the book already have been mentioned, came very 
close to justifying the sniff, “Swinburne and Water,” that 
headed some critical observations of Punch on the typogra- 
phy, paper, and binding and on Wilde's alleged unintelligi- 
bility. Swinburne down to about 1878, the year of the second 
Poems and Ballads shortly prior to his retirement from soci- 
ety, bore much the same relation to the Decadence in Eng- 
land as Baudelaire to le Symbolisme in France—except, of 
course, that Swinburne did not die until 1909, at the age of 
seventy-two. Among the hard, gemlike disciples he outlived, 
Oscar Wilde certainly had aspired to be the Verlaine. In sub- 
jects, in philosophy, in frank sensuality, in alliteration and 
phrasing, to some extent in cadence and stanza forms—in 
short, in every possible way—the younger poet sedulously 
aped the singer who, in “The Garden of Eros,” is praised as 


. . . that fiery heart, that morning star 
Of re-arisen England ... ; 


the inheritor of Keats and Shelley; a being for whom 
. .. Venus laughs to know one knee will bow before her still . . . ; 
a destroyer of the cross, in whose writings the pagan gods 
Have found their last, most ardent worshipper . . . 


Wilde’s undisguised emulation of Swinbume is especially 
. evident in the linking poems—or at any rate in four of the 
‘ five: “The Garden of Eros,” “The Burden of Itys,” “Panthea,” 
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and “Humanitad.” The one partial exception is “Charmides,” 
an erotic Grecian narrative standing between Wind Flowers 
and Flowers of Gold, for which various influences in English 
poetry including Keats and Landor, besides classical sources, 
have been cited with greater or less probability. In spirit and 
general character, if less in detail, “Charmides” certainly 
does not escape the pervasive Swinburneanism of the other 
four. It is at once the best, longest, most widely known, and 
most questionable morally of the links. 

Taken as a group, these five long poems, none of which 
had been published before 1881, reflect industry more than 
inspiration. Yet they do not really misrepresent either Wilde 
or his poetic interests and talents. One word very nearly sum- 
marizes their character: sensuousness. The verse is not gen- 
erally remarkable for its musical quality—although Oscar 
Wilde did know how to compose delightful verbal music 
when he made a serious effort, as in the “Serenade” (from 
Wind Flowers), sung by Paris, beginning— 


The western wind is blowing fair 

Across the dark Aegean sea... 
Nor is it exactly “picture poetry” that he writes. Wilde is 
most characteristic when he is weaving and emblazoning a 
heavy pattern of imagery that appeals simultaneously to all 
the senses. Most of all, he delights in color. His typical line 
is, not bathed, but splashed with all the shades and blends 
that he could wring from his pen. The result frequently is the 
effect of a Keats gone mad; even when Wilde succeeds, we 
feel very near to surfeit. He can scarcely express his love of 
nature without bedecking her like a jeweled courtesan. Con- 
sider, for illustration: 


Each tiny dewdrop dripping from the bluebell’s brimming cell. 
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There (quoted from “The Burden of Itys”) is a genuinely 
beautiful line, yet the conscious panting after Swinburne 
and Arnold offends our taste. Nor are we inclined—nowadays, 
at least, howsoever it might have been at the century's end— 
to indulge a poet who pedantically obtrudes classical figures 
and themes, some of them calculatingly obscure, on any and 
every occasion. Finally, we have heard it all before. Today, 
little more than archaeological interest attaches to the 
hedonistic, Italianate-republican, and pantheistic faiths that 
Wilde in his middle twenties dutifully reflected from and at 
his era. 


Oscar Wilde’s nondramatic poetry was completed by two 
separate publications, The Sphinx (1894) and The Ballad of 
Reading Gaol (1898); plus some two dozen occasional pieces, 
including a few early ones contributed to periodicals but not 
reprinted in the Poems, a number of later date than that 
book, and one or two left in manuscript. Much of the verse 
composed after 1881, which is of generally high quality, evi- 
dences the continuing domination of Impressionism over 
Wilde in the first half of the eighties. One of a pair of three- 
stanza compositions in this manner, grouped under the title 
“Impressions,” is incidentally interesting as referring to 
Wilde's first voyage to America, with his one poetic appreci- 
ation of machinery— 


And in the throbbing engine room 
Leap the long rods of polished steel. 


By common consent, the best of the short poems (its only 
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It consists of thirty-six lines arranged in tercets with linked 
rhyme, and tells of the desertion of the poet by his love, who 
“passed into the house of lust.” 

Then suddenly the tune went false, 


The dancers wearied of the waltz, 
The shadows ceased to wheel and whirl. 


And down the long and silent street, 

The dawn, with silver-sandalled feet, 

Crept like a frightened girl. 
It is known that Wilde withheld this poem from the press for 
two years. He finally caused it to be printed, evidently not 
fully revised, during his quarrel with Whistler in 1885— 
probably as a demonstration of the argument, advanced in 
his review of “Ten o’Clock,” that “the poet is the supreme 
artist, for he is the master of colour and form, and the real 
musician besides, and is lord over all life and all arts. . .” 

With a fine stroke of litotes, R. H. Sherard characterized 
The Sphinx as “a masterpiece of the poetry which is not 
spontaneous.” We have to keep in mind that Oscar Wilde 
was no Englishman; for him, England was at the fork of 
roads leading to Rome and Paris. Three of his major works, 
The Picture of Dorian Gray, The Sphinx, and Salomé (the 
last even in language) belong to Anglo-French literature. 
The Sphinx, written in English but of mainly foreign spirit, 
has been shown to be a potpourri of motifs, images, and 
vocabulary from Gautier, Baudelaire, and above all F laubert 
of La Tentation de Saint Antoine. Influence of Poe, the ac- 
cepted forerunner of contemporary French literature, also 
was active. 
The meter, on the other hand, is an adaptation of the 

native In Memoriam stanza, which fascinated Wilde from his 
earliest days of verse writing, standing second only to the 
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sonnet in his favor. At the start, he used it principally for 
religious sentiment, sometimes (as in “The True Knowledge” 
directly borrowed, along with the meter, from the poet 
laureate— 


Thou knowest all—I cannot see. 
I trust I shall not live in vain, 
I know that we shall meet again, 
In some divine eternity. 
Presently he discovered its peculiar utility for impressionistic 
sketching, for which he repeatedly employed it. When Wilde 
finally published The Sphinx his familiar spirit, the Imp of 
the Perverse, caused him to draw out the quatrains to long- 
line couplets—the “firm, lava-like verse” appreciatively de- 
scribed by Arthur Ransome—in order to give a factitious 
appearance of subtle internal rhyming. An early manuscript 
clearly shows that this bizarre printed form was an after- 
thought. 

The poem may conceal an allusion to a malady, antece- 
dent to the more notorious deviation, that could be as impor- 
tant as the latter for explaining Wilde’s warped personality 
and physical decay. There are excellent grounds for assum- 
ing that he had begun The Sphinx while he was an Oxford 
undergraduate. In one of the religious poems of his univer- 
sity period, also in the In Memoriam stanza, he cries out to 
Mary: 

O crowned by God with love and flame! 
O crowned by Christ the Holy One! 
O listen ere the searching sun 
Show to the world my sin and shame. 
(“San Miniato”) 
Here is an early occurrence of a word that will require many 
entries if ever a concordance to the works of Oscar Wilde is 
compiled: sin. His whole imagination seems to have been 
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fired by sin; the word and the concept are scarlet threads 
shot through his writings of all periods. Wilde was precisely 
the type of young disciple Walter Pater dreaded when he 
temporarily suppressed and later altered the “Conclusion” to 
his Studies in the History of the Renaissance. In De Pro- 
fundis Wilde speaks of reading, during his first term at Ox- 
ford, what necessarily would have been the original edition 
of 1873, calling it “that book which has had such strange in- 
fluence over my life . . .” Where Pater offered a balanced 
moral and artistic freedom, Oscar Wilde found the hagridden 
pleasures of a sybarite, and he brought himself to settle a 
terrible reckoning. Probably there is more than fantasy in 

the poet’s morbid questioning of the sphinx that haunts him: 


What snake-tressed fury, fresh from Hell, with uncouth ges- 
tures and unclean, 

Stole from the poppy-drowsy queen and led you to a student’s 
cell? 


What songless, tongueless ghost of sin crept through the cur- 
tains of the night 

And saw my taper burning bright, and knocked and bade 
you enter in? 


Are there not others more accursed, whiter with leprosies 


than I, 
Are Abana and Pharphar dry, that you come here to slake 
your thirst? 


Of The Ballad of Reading Gaol little could be said that has 
not many times been remarked; the poem and its qualities 
are known to every reader. At last the battered poseur had 
found the once-despised jewel of seriousness—in a sty. But 
we shall misread the ballad unless we reject the fallacy that 
Wilde came out of prison repentant. He wanted, as he de- 
clared in De Profundis, “to live long enough and to produce 
work of such a character that I shall be able at the end of my 
days to say, ‘Yes! this is just where the artistic life leads a 
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man!” At the same time, more than hinted in that proud, 
ironic flinging back of a bitter phrase, was the trapped beast’s 
instinct to turn upon his captors. The two desires made 
requisite a very delicate poise between, on the one side, a 
futile return to aestheticism, and, on the other, an inarticu- 
late snarl of rage. Reading Gaol, a restrained protest in terms 
of prison life against what man has made of man, success- 
fully achieves and holds that balance. Possibly it is the last 
word on its subject, as once in an age the final utterance may 
be spoken on some great theme. Oscar Wilde’s artistic life 
closed, as was befitting to the man, in paradox: the apostle of 
beauty, the disciple of Keats and Pater and Swinburne, 
rested his surest poetic fame upon a ballad of ugliness. 
J. D. Tomas 


WAGES AND PRODUCTIVITY* 


URRENT interest in economic matters often focuses 
upon developments and prospects short run in nature. 
Employment prospects during the next few years, the likely 
course of prices over a short period of time—these and similar 
issues merit and receive detailed attention. Concern with 
economic events that are to occur in the near future is natu- 
ral enough. Quite often the events of the immediate future 
seem to have the most practical significance to us all. Never- 
theless, there has been, of late, increased interest on the part 
of professional economists in longer-run issues. 

In particular, the prospects for economic growth over long 
periods of time are being subjected to detailed analysis. This 
interest in longer-run issues reflects a renewal of interest 
rather than a new line of inquiry. Economists of other gen- 
erations centered their investigations on basic economic 
forces the effects of which might be felt only over very long 
periods of time. For example, David Ricardo and his con- 
temporaries regarded the operation of market forces with 
only passing interest and centered most of their efforts on an 
analysis of long-run equilibrium. Karl Marx, who borrowed 
so heavily from Ricardian value theory, tried to establish 
immutable socio-economic laws which would explain the 
course of economic events over centuries. 

In fact it is rather more difficult to explain why the interest 
of economists in long-run matters ever slackened than to 
account for the present interest in the factors influencing 
economic growth. 

Whatever the underlying reasons for the emphasis on 


* A public lecture delivered at the Rice Institute on October 31, 
1954, 
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short-run analysis, there seems to be little doubt that the 
great depression of the 1930’s played a major role in shifting 
the attention of economists to short-run problems. In the face 
of a cyclical movement of unparalleled severity, longer-run 
problems seemed to shrink in significance. Many economists 
came to accept Keynes’ half-facetious observation that “in 
the long run we are all dead.” However, the pendulum which 
swung so far in the direction of short-run analysis in the 
1980’s seems to be swinging back once more. While con- 
temporary economists are not prone to ignore short-run 
issues, a considerable measure of the work currently being 
done centers upon the requirements for and conditions of 
economic growth over long periods of time. 

Economic growth refers to the secular trend of crucial 
economic time series. Growth may, of course, be negative al- 
though experience in this country has not shown other than 
an upward progression in our ability to produce goods and 
services. This record of past performance is perhaps largely 
accountable for the appearance of optimistic predictions 
that, in this country at least, we may look forward to an 
“economy of abundance.” These forecasts of “abundance” 
are rarely the handiwork of academic economists, who are 
rather cautious in their pronouncements as to the future. But 
outside of academic circles, there is frequent reference to 
“abundance” as the end-product of economic growth. 

What are the prospects for an economy of abundance? 
First, one can scarcely neglect the fact that—for the world 
economy—scarcity rather than abundance is still the predom- 
inant characteristic. While our own students are exposed to 
economic writings which treat Thomas Malthus as a pessi- 
mistic English parson whose predictive powers were negli- 
gible, I wonder whether students of economics in vast areas 
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of the world can accept this judgment in good conscience. 
For outside of the Western World there are only isolated 
areas where the pressure of population on resources is not 
acute. In those areas less fortunately endowed with material 
advantages, abundance refers only to the numbers of mouths 
to be fed and the phrase “economy of abundance” appears 
in the propaganda arsenal as an exhortation for revolutionary 
action rather than as an objective description of future pros- 
pects. 

It seems clear that the prospects for abundance are rather 
limited geographically. But what of the prospects for the 
American economy—demonstrably the world’s highest in- 
come region? Here too, one must be cautious. Past growth 
in material performance seems to have brought with it ac- 
celerated growth in the community’s demand for goods and 
services. Before we enter into the land of milk and honey it 
may be necessary for there to be a slackening in what we 
demand. The probability of this occurrence is not large. Suc- 
cessive generations are not only born into a society with en- 
larged economic capacity but enter that society with (or soon 
develop) greatly enlarged appetites. Paradoxically enough, 
later generations may live and die in an economy of abun- 
dance without ever knowing it. This is as it should be from a 
narrow economic standpoint—growth in the ability to pro- 
duce seems to require that the demands of the community be 
rising somewhat faster than the capacity to produce. 

For these reasons and others, the phrase “economy of 
abundance” turns out to be a non-operational concept. I 
would substitute “economic growth” for “economy of abun- 
dance.” The prospect for economic growth is far less contro- 
versial. Even so, the host of interrelated factors which are 
basic to economic growth defy neat separation. 
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I shall limit my observations this afternoon to the part that 
wages and productivity may play in economic growth. In 
addition to disclaiming any effort to examine in detail factors 
other than wages and productivity which may influence 
economic growth, I should like to ignore the connection (if 
any) between economic growth and what we might term 
social progress. Whether or not we collectively become better 
men and women as we achieve higher levels of material 
performance is at best conjectural and an issue upon which 
I do not wish to hazard a guess. The reason for this reluc- 
tance is simple enough. Economists may be capable of deal- 
ing with economic performance but have no special qualifi- 
cations to pass judgment on matters which are non-economic. 
This reluctance should extend to the future as well as the 
past. Therefore, I am as unwilling to correlate future Ameri- 
can economic growth with social progress in the broadest 
sense as I would be to deprecate Hellenic civilization be- 
cause the Greeks were not overly adept at fiscal policy. 

Even this wholesale exclusion leaves us with an abundance 
of controversial issues. I should like to separate the discus- 
sion of the role of wages and productivity in economic 
growth into the following divisions. First, it is necessary to 
examine some aspects of the historical behavior of wages 
and productivity. Second, it will be desirable to appraise the 
theoretical explanations which economists present for wage- 
productivity behavior. Third, I will comment upon some 
recent developments in the use of wage-productivity data in 
the collective bargaining process. 


HisToricAL WAGE-PRODUCTIVITY BEHAVIOR 


Suppose that we had an accurate index of productivity 
(the volume of output produced by one hour’s labor). If the 
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ratio of output to man-hour inputs shows an increase, the 
economy is more productive in the sense that a larger volume 
of output (however distributed) is attainable with a given 
labor input. This we may term the productivity effect. There 
is a temptation to treat long-period increases in productivity 
as presumptive evidence that the economy is better off, ice., 
that there has been an increase in economic welfare. While 
I, personally, am prone to regard increases in productivity 
as desirable, it is not legitimate to regard increases in the 
productivity ratio as conclusive evidence of increasing eco- 
nomic welfare. Two major points should be stressed. 

First, the productivity ratio is a measure of efficiency not 
totally unlike engineering efficiency ratios. Like other ma- 
chines the economic system may operate at various speeds. 
But when the economic system runs at slow speed (during 
periods of deep depression) its efficiency (as judged by the 
productivity ratio) may be higher than when the economic 
system operates near its rated capacity. We can easily see 
why productivity ratios might increase during periods of 
depression. Periods of depression can lead to the discharge 
of the least efficient employees and the shut-down of the 
least efficient plants and equipment first. Therefore, econ- 
omy-wide productivity may be raised as the economy pro- 
duces less and less. Common sense dictates that the produc- 
tivity ratio must be supplemented by a measure of the level 
of economic activity. Actually this is not serious for this dif- 
ficulty is a matter of interpretation. I only raise it to indicate 
the danger of an unthinking dependence upon a single 
measure of economic performance. 

The second point I wish to stress so that historical produc- 
tivity comparisons will not be overrated is, perhaps, a slightly 
more subtle one. Let us assume an economic community that 
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historically has always operated at full employment and, 
furthermore, has become steadily more productive through 
time. Has that community’s economic welfare increased? 
Perhaps many would conclude that economic welfare had 
increased, but some economists would defer judgment. 
Surely this is a gross example of economists’ notorious in- 
ability to arrive at definite conclusions. Or is it? Let us re- 
flect a moment. 

If real wages demonstrated a historical tendency to in- 
crease at a much faster rate than productivity, we would 
infer that the share of real output distributed as wage-pay- 
ments was increasing secularly and that the share of output 
distributed to capital (and other factors of production) was 
decreasing. Correspondingly, if real wages did not increase 
apace with productivity gains, we would infer that a redis- 
tribution of real product away from wage-earners was taking 
place. For the sake of brevity let us refer to these possible 
changes as redistributive effects. 

If we accept productivity increases as the sole measure of 
economic welfare, we have ignored the redistributive effects. 
There is a dilemma at this point. Take two collections of 
goods and services—one produced in 1958 and another larger 
collection produced in 1960. It is almost certain that the larger 
1960 output will be differently distributed. It follows that 
although average incomes are higher, every individual income 
will not be. A rise in an average is thoroughly consistent with 
a fall in many of its components. When we speak of economic 
welfare we speak of two interrelated issues: one, is objective 
—the physical volume of production; the other, is subjective— 
the distribution of the physical volume of production. Econ- 
omists are reluctant to make value judgments and hence many 
economists would hesitate to select a single distribution pat- 
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tern of product (or income) as the right one. For notice, that 
when a certain distribution is adjudged desirable something 
is implied as to the comparability of the satisfactions different 
individuals experience. Certain areas of economic theory deal 
rather exhaustively with this problem. I would only observe 
here that the safest course is to accept productivity increases 
as evidence of potential increases in economic welfare; and 
that men of good will may differ as to whether the potential 
is realized—as a consequence of their different non-economic 
criteria as to how productivity gains should be shared. 

I should now like to take a brief look at the historical wage- 
productivity experience of the American economy. I will 
not belabor the obvious or smother you in statistics, but in 
this country economic growth has been so phenomenal as to 
deserve some reference to its magnitude. 

The most comprehensive measure of economy-wide per- 
formance for which reasonably accurate historical data are 
available is the series for gross national product. Gross na- 
tional product is a measure of total annual output of goods 
and services. Where one’s interest lies in long-period changes 
in physical quantities it is essential to eliminate the effects 
of changes in the price level. When the gross national prod- 
uct series has been converted to constant dollars by an ap- 
propriate price index, it serves as an indicator of changes in 
physical output. In terms of decade averages, gross national 
product stood at $29.4 billion per year for the period 1891- 
1900, and $149.3 for 1941-1950 (both in terms of 1939 prices). 
Consequently, the volume of production increased approxi- 
mately five times over the five decades from 1891. This five- 
fold increase amounted to an annual compound rate of 
growth in excess of 3 per cent. 

During the same five decades, population almost exactly 
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doubled. It follows that the volume of production per capita 
increased two and one-half times in fifty years. One factor 
operates to understate even this phenomenal advance. These 
comparisons can take no direct account of changes in the 
quality of commodities and services going to make up the 
national product. For example, a 1915 and a 1955 automobile 
would be weighted according to their constant dollar price. 
When we reflect upon the changes in quality which have 
occurred, the record of growth is even more striking. 

When wage and productivity series are corrected for price 
change by working in terms of 1939 dollars, we find that 
real wages, which stood at $.31 per hour in 1914, had risen 
to $.86 per hour by 1950. On the other hand, real product 
per man hour amounted to $.56 in 1914 and had increased to 
$1.18 by 1950. When the yearly observations for real wages 
and productivity are compared, we find close similarity in 
their movements over the 1914-1950 period. I do not suggest 
that every yearly variation in one series is matched by a 
corresponding variation in the other series. The short-run 
correspondence in the series is not impressive. But over the 
entire period, real wages and productivity moved upwards 
together. 

Aside from the sheer magnitude of our economic growth, 
the parallel rise in real wages and productivity is of interest. 
We would say in statistical terms that the two series display 
a high degree of correlation and, indeed, when we compute a 
coefficient of correlation we find it to be large. When two 
series such as wages and productivity do move together over 
long periods of time, we are tempted to examine the circum- 
stances closely in the hope that theory can afford us a con- 
vincing explanation—or a tentative law of behavior. But it is 
well known that high coefficients of correlation can mislead 
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the investigator. Economics and the other social sciences 
can present innumerable examples where two time series 
have displayed an extremely high degree of correspondence 
without there being the slightest logical connection between 
the two series. So as we turn to the economists’ theoretical 
explanations of wage-productivity behavior we must carry 
with us some doubt as to the support that correlation analysis 
can give the theorist. 


THEORETICAL EXPLANATIONS OF WAGE- 
Propuctiviry BEHAVIOR 


The traditional theoretical explanation of wage-produc- 
tivity behavior was developed by economists of the late 19th 
'century. The theory of marginal productivity, as it was 
called, received its fullest exposition in this country at the 
hands of John Bates Clark. Basically the theory involved the 
application of the differential calculus to the economic prob- 
lem. Of course the calculus had been developed a few cen- 
turies previously but economists are slow to learn new tricks. 
They did learn this trick rather well and the theory of mar- 
ginal productivity was gradually developed into an imposing 
theoretical edifice. 

One feature of the marginal productivity theory to which 
I wish to direct attention was its assertion that the annual 
physical output of an economy was distributed in a definite, 
predictable fashion among the cooperating factors of pro- 
duction: land, labor, and capital. Where the assumptions of 
the theory are satisfied we should expect that real wages, for 
example, would be measured by the increment to total prod- 
uct accounted for by marginal units of labor. I am less in- 
terested now in the application of the calculus than in a 
feature of the marginal productivity theory which I believe 
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was implicit rather than explicit in the analysis. It was 
later assumed by many people that a causal relationship ex- 
isted between productivity and wages and ran from produc- 
tivity to wages. This may correspond fairly well with com- 
mon sense although there is, I suppose, some doubt as to 
whether increased productivity is a necessary condition for 
higher wages in some cases—coal mining and the building 
trades come to mind. 

However, we do not test theories against intuition or iso- 
lated aspects of experience—or should not. What about the 
high degree of correlation between wages and productivity 
that was mentioned earlier? Is not this the empirical support 
for the proposition that causation runs from productivity to 
wages? No, I am afraid that it is not. Statistical procedures 
are innocent of causation although statisticians are some- 
times not. The parallel growth in wages and productivity is 
consistent with productivity-wage causation but it does not 
“prove” it by any stretch of the imagination. 

Although economists may have typically inclined toward 
a view that productivity increases pull wages up with them, 
this interpretation is not the only one possible. In fact, if one 
were a true sceptic he might wish to place himself on the 
other side of the fence from many practicing economists. One 
of my colleagues has, in fact, given signs of being such a 
sceptic by pressing an investigation into the possibility that 
the marginal productivity theorists had it the wrong way 
around and that actually lines of causation (under certain 
circumstances) may run from wages to productivity. This is 
an interesting hypothesis which we might term “reverse 
causation.” 

Offhand, one might object that reverse causation is un- 
likely on the ground that increased wages cannot come out 
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of increased production which has not yet occurred. But I do 
not know that such a judgment would be decisive. It is 
within the realm of possibility that higher wage payments 
could lead to increased research and development activity 
resulting, perhaps, in an enhanced ability to produce. In such 
a case, wages would lead productivity and exert some causa- 
tive influence. There are rather obvious limits to such a proc- 
ess. Wages could be (and perhaps sometimes are) raised so 
high as to squeeze profits not a little but unmercifully. Still, 
the older accent on a rigid line of causation running from 
productivity to wages was unfortunate and like all simple 
cause-and-effect relationships is to be regarded with sus- 
picion. Lest my remarks here be interpreted as a plea for 
' higher and higher wages regardless of productivity develop- 
ments, let me add that I would also regard a simple line of 
causation from wages to productivity with a considerable de- 
gree of suspicion. 

I have alluded to two possible explanations for long-run 
wage-productivity behavior. One, derived from the marginal 
productivity analysis, calls for productivity leading wages. 
The other, reverse causation, calls for wages leading produc- 
tivity. The statistical evidence does not help us here. There is 
no consistent lead or lag between wages and productivity. 
Instead, the short-run behavior of the two series seems to be 
irregular, with first one then the other series showing the 
way. It is my own feeling—based, perhaps, as much on intui- 
tion as on firm evidence—that no unvarying causal relation- 
ship exists between wages and productivity. I would propose 
the following explanation for wage-productivity behavior. In 
certain instances either wage changes or productivity 
changes may lead, but actually wages and productivity are 
mutually determining and perhaps mutually determined. By 
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“mutually determining” I mean to suggest that productivity 
and wages are linked through time with each one influencing 
the other and, in turn, influenced by it. By “mutually de- 
termined,” I only wish to emphasize the obvious—that wages 
and productivity are but two economic variables in a com- 
plex of many economic (and non-economic) variables. It fol- 
lows that we must be alert to the possibility that the parallel 
growth of wages and productivity is, in fact, to be traced to 
some common influencing factor or factors. 

This explanation of wage-productivity behavior is, I feel, 
closer to the facts of experience but perhaps less satisfying 
in that it leaves us with no simple, invariant explanation in 
terms of cause and effect. One role of economic theory is to 
narrow the possible range of alternatives which may occur. 
But there can be no justification for inflicting a theory on 
economic events which narrows the range of alternatives un- 
duly. I simply do not believe that a simple, causal explana- 
tion of fluctuations in wages and productivity will do, and 
if this is true we are forced to the judgment that past theories 
of wage-productivity behavior have, in some respects, been 
defective. 


RECENT WAGE-PRODUCTIVITY DEVELOPMENTS 


I should like now to turn to a discussion of some recent 
developments in the collective bargaining process with ref- 
erence to the positions of the interested parties (labor and 
management) on the relationship of wages and productivity. 
The discussion will necessarily be selective and, in the in- 
terests of brevity, I will limit myself to two of the many as- 
pects of this problem. First, I should like to comment upon 
the occasional recourse to productivity as a formula for wage- 
fixing. Second, I shall point to what seems to me to be a 
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rather fundamental change in the attitude of organized labor 
toward the wage-productivity question. 

The use of productivity as a formula for wage-setting has 
never been widespread (except for piece-rate plans); but 
some increased interest in the possibility of productivity 
formulas has been evidenced since World War II. Superfici- 
ally, it might seem that productivity data could be very use- 
ful in this regard. After all, productivity (if measured cor- 
rectly) should be an objective guide. Where the ability to 
turn out physical product in an hour, or a day, or a week has 
increased, should not the wage increase? Perhaps so, but 
available productivity data are almost invariably defective 
for the purpose to which they are so often put, namely, 
measuring the increased contribution of labor per se. 

Productivity comparisons can be made in the following 
fashion. An index of physical output is divided by an index 
of labor-time input. Therefore productivity is physical pro- 
ductivity per unit of labor time. A simple example may serve 
to demonstrate that this measure of productivity has serious 
shortcomings. Suppose that for a certain firm we compare 
this year’s output with last. Suppose further that physical 
output has doubled while labor works the same number of 
hours. Then productivity has doubled. But notice—and this is 
crucial—we do not know (without detailed examination) 
what caused the productivity gain. It is possible, of course, 
that labor, working with the same tools and equipment, 
really has worked just twice as hard—really has expended 
twice as much physical effort. But suppose that instead of 
increased labor effort, the company had borrowed money 
and installed new machinery and equipment. Could we as- 
sert then that labor, as a factor of production, was entitled to 
all of the productivity gain? I should think not. 
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The point which I wish to emphasize is that productivity 
gains typically result from cooperative effort on the part of 
many factors of production. There is, then, a joint claim to 
productivity gains. True, productivity is measured in terms 
of labor-time inputs but this is-a statistical convenience and 
should never imply that the only source of productivity is 
labor. In practice the contribution of labor and management 
(for example) is so inextricably merged that detailed calcula- 
tion of the separate contributions of each is well-nigh im- 
possible. It follows that any formula approach to wage de- 
termination using productivity data must be a compromise. 
No matter how intricate the calculations, we may rest as- 
sured that the decision to tie wages to productivity is the 
result of a bargain rather than the result of any immutable 
laws of production. Of course a bargain is a bargain and if 
the interested parties wish to seal their bargain with a for- 
mula that is their concern. 

Perhaps the best known of the formula approaches to wage 
determination is that embodied in the agreement between 
General Motors and the United Automobile Workers. There 
the agreement is complicated by the fact that wages are also 
tied to the Bureau of Labor Statistics Index of Consumer 
Prices, with contractual provisions for wage adjustments 
either up or down. But an integral part of the General Motors 
agreement is the provision for periodic wage increases to ad- 
just for enhanced productivity. Unless one is a firm believer 
in a one-way chain of causation running from productivity 
to wages, it should be observed that the productivity incre- 
ment to wages can be viewed either as a reward for past 
effort or as a pre-paid reward for future effort. Where the 
contract runs for a period of years, it is idle to speculate as 
to which is cause and which is effect. 
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The General Motors formula has not established a pattern 
for American industry, although it surely has established a 
precedent. There are rather good reasons why the use of a 
productivity formula in wage determination is not likely to 
become widespread. First of all, the measurement of produc- 
tivity is virtually impossible for the service industries which 
comprise so much of modern economic activity. Second, re- 
lating wages to productivity is only feasible where the in- 
dividual firm or industry position is well established and 
short-run variations in profits can be tolerated. Third, for 
productivity to serve as a wage-criterion, both management 
and labor must feel that such wage-bargaining is in their 
own interests. These situations are not common. 

I do not mean to suggest that no recourse will be made to 
productivity comparisons in future negotiations. Surely it 
will. But I should like to counter the notion that productivity 
data furnish reliable criteria for wage determination in broad 
areas of the economy. Throughout much of the past decade— 
and particularly in the immediate post-World War II years— 
many commentators suggested (properly) that excessive 
wage demands in an inflationary setting can, under certain 
conditions, lead to a wage-price spiral. But some commen- 
tators went further and contended (improperly) that an op- 
erational guide to national wage policy is available from 
statistics of productivity. The suggestion was that yearly in- 
crements to real wages should be limited to yearly incre- 
ments in nation-wide productivity. The suggestion is well- 
meaning enough but thoroughly impractical as an objective 
guide in given situations. National productivity gains are 
gross averages. In some industries productivity may decline 
—in other industries productivity may increase. The disper- 
sion around the national average is very substantial. Average 
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national productivity is of interest to the economic historian 
but its relevance for those who bargain over wages in sub- 
sectors of the economy is practically non-existent. 

It seems beyond dispute that for some time to come, col- 
lective bargaining over wages will continue without the aid 
of any magic formula relating productivity and wages. This 
is for the best. For despite the contentions of some theoreti- 
cal economists, wage determination is not a price-making 
process such as may be observed in well-organized commod- 
ity markets. Bargaining over wages is but one aspect of an 
area of interest (and conflict) between institutional groups. 
The resolution of problems which arise in these settings is 
rarely aided by reference to formulas or capable of being 
stated in quantitative terms. 

I should like to refer now to what seems to me to be a 
rather basic change in the attitude of organized labor toward 
the wage-productivity issue. In the past, labor has laid claim 
to some portion of productivity gains either on the basis of 
self-evident interest or upon grounds of distributive equity 
or justice. A somewhat different argument has been ad- 
vanced by labor spokesmen within the past decade or so. 

Drawing upon the experience of the 1930's, organized 
labor has pressed a new argument for wage increases in the 
face of productivity gains. The essence of the new labor ar- 
gument is that where wage increases do not keep pace with 
productivity gains, an insufficiency of consumer purchasing 
power may bring about periods of depression and unem- 
ployment. : 

In order to evaluate this argument it is necessary to in- 
quire into the relationship between wages, purchasing 
power, and employment. Prior to the 1980's it was generally 
accepted that wage reductions would normally increase em- 
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ployment in a depression setting. The reasoning was simple 
enough—perhaps too simple. Wages were regarded as a cost 
of production to individual employers. A general wage re- 
duction through its cost-lowering impact would encourage 
employers to hire more labor, thereby reducing unemploy- 
ment. Now this line of reasoning does seem proper in the 
case of an individual business firm; but notice that the an- 
swer to the question as to the effect of an economy-wide 
wage reduction is to be sought in the actions of all firms. 
Where wages are reduced by all firms, economy-wide pur- 
chasing power falls as wages are reduced and we can by no 
means be sure that employers will find their products mar- 
ketable at a profit. 

In other words, an economy-wide reduction will have two 
effects. One—the cost effect—works in the direction of in- 
creasing employment. The other—the purchasing power effect 
—works in the direction of reducing employment. Since a 
priori we know only the directions of change (which are op- 
posite) we cannot conclude with certainty what will be the 
net effect of wage reduction on employment and production. 

While it may be said that recent labor positions empha- 
size the purchasing power aspect of wage increases, the labor 
argument contains one ingredient which we have not men- 
tioned explicitly. Judging from labor proposals at the time 
of the 1949 recession, we may state their position in the fol- 
lowing terms. When a slackening in economic activity ap- 
pears imminent, wage increases involve a transfer of pur- 
chasing power from profit-recipients. This transfer, labor 
spokesmen allege, will sustain the flow of total spending 
since at the onset of a recession, with business expectations 
shaken, retained corporate earnings are not so likely to be 
returned to the income stream through expansions in plant 
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and equipment. This argument would seem to regard wage 
increases as a form of medicine for employers—nasty to taste 
but capable of restoring health. 

If one were to select a single criticism of the labor argu- 
ment it would be that the position unduly neglects the cost 
and allocative aspects of the wage and concentrates upon the 
purchasing power aspect. My own feeling would be that the 
maintenance of satisfactory levels of national output and 
employment requires rather complicated monetary and fiscal 
measures. More is involved in the problem than pumping 
purchasing power into the economy through the debatable 
medium of wage increases. 

The following summary conclusions may be drawn: 

1. Despite a close statistical relationship between long- 
run movements in real wages and productivity, there is no 
all-conclusive case that either productivity or wages exerts 
a causal influence. 

2. Productivity gains vary widely in sub-sectors of the 
economy, and a national average of productivity is a gross 
average concealing widely divergent movements in its com- 
ponents. 

3. Productivity statistics are primarily useful as measures 
of over-all economic growth or performance. However, the 
wage-productivity relationship is sufficiently complex that 
there is little serious prospect of the widespread application of 
a productivity formula as a wage criterion. 


Joun E. Hopces 


THE COLD WAR AND LATIN AMERICAN 
RELATIONS*® 


AM GOING to discuss with you today a subject very 

close to my heart, one of vital importance to the United 
States and to everyone concerned with our welfare and des- 
tiny. My topic is the doctrine of internationalism, and per- 
haps this Sunday afternoon faculty lecture series may be a 
fitting opportunity to mount the pulpit and preach an hour’s 
sermon on a gospel so widely shared among contemporary 
American historians and political scientists. 

In today’s world it is impractical, if not completely impos- 
sible, for anyone who lives in our country and who takes an 
active interest in global affairs to be a thorough-going isola- 
tionist. The school of thought which in the disillusioning days 
after Versailles produced William E. Borah and other Senate 
irreconcilables has now been superseded by a new genera- 
tion which realizes that American concerns no longer stop at 
the water’s edge. Today’s leaders see that a nation with our 
tremendous powers and potentialities can not be retiring, 
smug, and self-centered. The Joseph Kennedys and the 
America Firsters who opposed international commitments 
in the 1930’s and early 1940's in the face of the menace to 
world peace posed by the Axis powers are now an insignifi- 
cant determinant in the shaping of our foreign policy, al- 
though it is true, as professional worriers constantly remind 
us, that a core of diehards still remains. 

The proof of this remarkable growth in national maturity 
(and I use that word advisedly) can be well exemplified by 
the careers of two able and well-known gentlemen from 


* A public lecture delivered at the Rice Institute on November 14, 
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Massachusetts, both of whom served their country and the 
Bay State in the United States Senate—Henry Cabot Lodge, 
with his eminently successful campaign against American 
entry into the League of Nations and his unswerving loyalty 
to the blustery, navy-conscious Teddy Roosevelt; and Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Jr., who since his defeat for reelection in 1952 
has acted as a special adviser to President Eisenhower and 
has represented the administration and the American people 
at the United Nations. The lives of these two men represent 
the evolution of a broader approach and at least the be- 
ginning stages of a willingness to cooperate with other races 
and peoples, guiding and not dominating, with the optimis- 
tic hope that eventually we shall all be able to dwell together 
in a safe and sane world. 

What has replaced the old traditionalist pattern of thought 
is a rising realization that total American isolationism under 
modern conditions is no more than an idle dream, in many 
ways a pleasant and appealing one, but still a mirage too 
costly and dangerous even for over-indulgent Americans to 
entertain. This is probably the most startling and radical 
change in the brief two centuries of our national existence. 
It is not necessarily a phenomenon which follows campaign 
platforms or election returns. Awareness of our present role 
and status is not truly sectional, for Gallup polls and the 
other much maligned samplers of public opinion reveal that 
the Midwest and the Deep South, regions once the heartland 
of dogmatic conservatism, are today much more receptive to 
an internationalist climate than in the day of Harding and 
Coolidge. 

Nor is internationalism a monopoly of any single political 
party or any particular class or type of occupation, despite 
writers like the justly famous Charles A. Beard who like to 
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apply the neo-Marxian paint-brush of economic determinism 
to American history. Isolationists of many different back- 
grounds and persuasions once thronged on both aisles of 
Congress; and, until the depression period of the 1930’s and 
even beyond, American labor unions and their most progres- 
sive spokesmen, such as Samuel Gompers, were rock-ribbed 
in their insistence on 100% Americanism. Our newspapers, 
too, are responding to the internationalist tide. Today even 
the Chicago Tribune and the Hearst press seem to be mel- 
lowing, as, to paraphrase Mr. Dooley, editorial policies fol- 
low the circulation figures. 

I wish that it were possible for all Americans to agree 
wholeheartedly on a set course of action for our country, 
whether this might involve aid to Franco and Tito or a 
shield protecting the Pescadores and Formosa, and then to 
hold matters of foreign policy out of the mud of party poli- 
tics; but this desire is doubtless too unreal and idealistic. 
Perhaps the millennium when diplomatic affairs will be above 
partisan bickering will never wholly arrive. Even in the 
darkest days of the 1930’s and 1940's, when World War II 
was swiftly approaching, many short-sighted politicians were 
unable or at least unwilling to submerge their instinctive 
dislike of the domestic aspects of the New and Fair Deals. 
There was little unity on international problems. 

Even in times of war and peril bipartisan statesmen like 
Michigan’s Senator Vandenberg have always been in the 
minority; and the rightness or wrongness of diplomatic 
events has repeatedly been a matter of prolonged and acid 
discussion, as in the Great Debate over imperialism after 
the Spanish-American War or in the more recent instances 
of the Yalta agreement and the Truman-MacArthur contro- 
versy over Korea. Foreign questions make ideal political fuel; 
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and in this light it was altogether natural and inevitable dur- 
ing the heated 1954 off-year congressional race for the Demo- 
crats to assail the diplomatic framework constructed by Sec- 
retary Dulles and his aides, just as it was expeditious for 
Vice-President Nixon to stump the country defending the 
accomplishments of the administration in foreign fields. 
What is encouraging, though, is the striking resemblance 
between the Republican and the Democratic approach to 
external developments. There is much harmony across party 
lines. For all practical purposes there is no such thing as a 
new or an old look. Neither the donkey nor the elephant is 
isolationistic; both are outward- and forward-looking. The 
main differences are just in degree. 

Much has been written about American diplomacy and 
the hands-off doctrines which for many years characterized 
our official governmental attitudes toward other nations. But 
few will deny that the passage of time does work miracles, 
even in bureaucratic Washington; and many shibboleths 
once considered sacred are now outmoded. We shall see that 
this is true of the original concept of our venerable Monroe 
Doctrine of 1823. It is just as true for the repugnance, al- 
most revulsion, with which until very recently most Ameri- 
cans, and practically all politicians, have regarded any for- 
eign bonds which restless constituents and opposition party 
soap-box orators could denounce as “entangling alliances.” 

Yet today times have changed. Huge jet bombers laden 
with hydrogen eggs and guided missiles can now span in 
a few hours the oceans which we once considered our most 
secure cloak, covering distances in minutes which in the 
age of sail and steam required days, weeks, and even months. 
Russian prototypes of our newly launched Nautilus, with 
atomic power plants and an almost unlimited cruising radius, 
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can wreak incalculable havoc with our vital shipping and 
supply lines and can quite conceivably obliterate entire sea- 
coast cities. In the tense cold war being waged today the 
Arctic wastelands are no longer the immense impenetrable 
shield of muskeg and tundra which they seemed as recently 
as World War II, when Sitka and Attu were very much on 
the periphery of our defense lines. Alaska is no longer so re- 
mote as it seemed to the everyday citizen who scoffed in 
1867 at “Seward’s Icebox.” Rather the frozen Far North is 
the highway of the future, as planes follow the great circle 
routes over the North Pole. From Arctic bases Moscow, 
Leningrad, Stalingrad, and other key Russian cities are as 
much within the orbit of our strategic air command as New 
York, Chicago, and San Francisco are within range of Soviet 
aircraft. 

This is not a comfortable or relaxing age in which we are 
living, and in which the free nations of the world are strug- 
gling to survive; but history is dynamic, Wishful thinking 
alone can not recreate the peace and security of the past. We 
must learn to cope with present conditions, adapt ourselves 
to the accelerated pace of modern living, and combat the 
haunting doubts and fears which harass any politically con- 
scious citizen and which must constantly beset our leaders 
and policy makers. The position of our chief of state is an 
unenviable one, although a surprising number of people still 
want to be president. It is not surprising that our chief ex- 
ecutives often feel the overpowering urge to escape, whether 
to a trout stream, a yacht cruise down the Potomac, a poker 
game with White House cronies, a Gettysburg farmhouse, or 
a round of golf. 

Rip Van Winkle found many transformations in the tiny 
sleepy Dutch hamlets lining the Hudson River, but most of 
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these changes occurred in the midst of his magical twenty 
year nap. Our world has altered overnight. Germany and 
Japan, our major foes in World War II, are now among our 
most consistent friends and supporters outside the Iron Cur- 
tain. The Soviet Union, China, and their satellites were all 
listed as protagonists on the program of the play which 
ended its six year run in 1945, whereas today they are our 
most bitter enemies. Many of our older traditional allies seem 
more critical and more lukewarm in their friendship. We 
even have a whole new school of American historians—the 
revisionists. These individuals, many quite prominent and 
renowned in their field, claim grandiloquently that World 
War II was all a mistake; that we were forced into fighting 
the wrong foes in 1941 by the war-mongering F.D.R. and his 
left-wing clique of conspirators, who deliberately permitted 
the disaster of Pearl Harbor to arouse Congress and the pub- 
lic; and that it would have been much simpler and wiser to 
coexist with the totalitarianism of Hitler, Mussolini, and 
Tojo. 

Much of this is second-guessing of the ordinary Monday 
morning quarterback type, which is always easier after the 
game is over; but surely the changes which we have wit- 
nessed since 1945 surpass any of the diplomatic revolutions 
which have transpired earlier in the history of mankind, such 
as those preceding the Seven Years’ War and the defeat of 
Napoleon at Waterloo. It is a certainty that future historians 
—if indeed there is to be any future history—will take due 
note of this upheaval in their textbooks. Under the circum- 
stances it is not surprising that some people have, in the 
colorful phrase of Adlai Stevenson, had to be pulled kicking 
and screaming against their will into the 20th century. Let us 
rather be thankful that so many have, and that our foreign 
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policies now reflect a healthier, broader willingness to accept 
the hardships and to assume as our lot the tremendous moral, 
physical, and financial burdens of our role as the leader of 
the free as against the slave world. 

Our whole foreign policy must be world-wide, and the 


_ machinery of our Department of State must be revamped. 


All too often the various desks and bureaus have reached 
decisions for one region with far-reaching implications for 
others, and today there seems to be a need for concentration 
and coordination of authority such as that recommended by 
the Hoover Commission but stalemated and pigeonholed by 
Congress ever since. Our government, like everything else 
in the United States, is big; but it should not be unwieldy or 
topheavy. 

Internationalism is costly, and no one likes to foot the tax 
bills; but as the British discovered during the 17th and 18th 
centuries it is far cheaper to buy a balance of power than to 
expend one’s own armies and manpower wastefully at the 
wrong time and on the wrong battlefields. Much as we regret 
recent developments in Viet Nam and Laos, direct American 
military intervention of the scope and scale of the “police 
action” in Korea would have been infinitely worse. It was 
hard enough to convince our infantrymen moving out on 
routine daily patrols in the no-man’s-land across the 38th 
parallel that they were fighting and dying to protect their 
loved ones at home. Dienbienphu was a tragedy which we 
were powerless to avert. No one likes a lost cause; and in our 
present condition we cannot withstand every peripheral 
move made by our enemies, though we must carefully gauge 
the prestige effect of cheap Red gains at our expense. We 
must deploy our forces as mobile reserves, like the Seventh 
Fleet in the Strait of Formosa; for were we to dissipate our 
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strength futilely we would be discarding the last great deter- 
rent to another incalculably terrible world war. One can lose 
many battles and still win a final victory. 

Despite our size and our rapidly growing population sta- 
tistics, despite our economic strength and untapped poten- 
tials, we in the United States cannot depend on past glories or 
rugged individualism. Nor is the deep religious faith in hu- 
man beings and their civilizations which is often expressed 
by Arnold J. Toynbee a fully satisfactory solution, although 
Christianity is our most persuasive ideological asset in this 
world of fear and uncertainty. Despite Rousseau and the 
romanticists man is not necessarily innately good; not all 
action is progress. We must work to achieve our goals and 
not rely on pacifism or fatalism. Both terms connote inaction; 


both imply defeat. 


= = * 


This is the setting into which I want to place the subject of 
this afternoon’s lecture—a world in which no nation can 
stand alone, a war of words in which both belligerents are 
striving frantically to win friends and influence people. To- 
day more than ever before in our history we Americans must 
endeavor to convince other countries and their millions of 
inhabitants that the democratic society and forms of govern- 
ment in which we take such pride are the best way of life, 
the only logical means by which people have the opportunity 
to escape the debasement which communism entails. It is a 
global battleground, monumental in the degree of its totality. 
It dwarfs the array of forces aligned in 1914 and 1941. It 
turns the world into an armed camp in which geopolitical 
factors of all types are of fundamental importance—psycho- 
logical impressions, raw materials and physical resources, and 
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above all the sheer mass and weight of human numbers. We 
must today turn to others for help. 

The old maxim has never been more true—united we stand, 
divided we fall. We must try to comprehend and even sym- 
pathize with the differing points of view of other countries 
and their statesmen. We cannot afford the luxury of a smug 
xenophobia. With a little reading and study in world history 
we can appreciate, although probably not admire, the neu- 
tralism to which Nehru and his adherents cling. We can un- 
derstand the roots of the antagonism usually mouthed by the 
French national assembly at the European Defense Commu- 
nity or any other scheme embracing a newly rearmed and re- 
vived Germany. From our Olympian heights we may be 
exasperated by India’s failure to cooperate with our plans 
for Southeast Asia and her apparent preference for her 
powerful neighbors ruled by Mao-Tse Tung and Ho Chih 
Minh. We may feel that Premier Mendés-France converted 
the Geneva conference into another Munich settlement. We 
may dislike the trend toward appeasement which seems to 
be gaining in popularity in western European capitals; but 
the overly frank and devastating criticisms voiced in our 
press and the senselessly vitriolic statements proclaimed by 
some of our more vocal public figures (usually after a brief 
and cursory recess junket financed by public funds)—men 
like Texas’ own Tom Connolly or the late Senator Pat Mc- 
Carran—are unwise and may in the long run prove disastrous 
to friendly relations. 

It is a difficult and often a thankless task to adapt our 
policies to foreign problems. We cannot please everyone. Not 
even a Solomon could find a course of action for the United 
States wholly palatable to Israel and the Arab League in 
their boundary disputes and border incidents, or to France 
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and her turbulent colonials in Morocco and Algeria, or to 
Pakistan and India in the ages-old enmity between Moslem 
and Hindu. Nevertheless, we can try, curbing our impatience 
and our natural impulse to meddle where we are not wanted. 
Our share in resolving the Anglo-Iranian oil dispute and the 
Suez Canal question points the way to future settlements, as 
does the accord recently reached between Yugoslavia and 
Italy over the disposition of the thorny danger spot of Tri- 
este. 

We wonder at the seeming ingratitude of foreign countries 
which have benefited enormously from years of American 
gererosity. We have contributed greatly to world prosperity 
and recovery, through U.N.R.R.A., the Marshall Plan, Point 
4 assistance, and the aid to Greece and Turkey embodied in 
the far-sighted Truman Doctrine. We also have tried to alle- 
viate want and starvation in distress areas throughout the 
world, with shipments of surplus grain to feed the hungry in 
India, the fabulous Berlin airlift, gifts of money and supplies 
to people everywhere made homeless by floods and earth- 
quakes, and open-handed distribution of materiel of all de- 
scriptions no longer needed by our armed services. But we 
must recognize that these steps on our part are often cold 
and calculated acts of selfishness—enlightened selfishness to 
preserve our four freedoms and national existence, it is true, 
but nonetheless measures taken primarily in our own inter- 
est, not principally with the needs and welfare of the recip- 
ient at heart. Other nations are grateful for our largesse, but 
they know perhaps more than we realize what is the prime 
motive behind our munificence. CARE parcels or Bundles for 
Britain are pieces of propaganda which speak for themselves, 
but we cannot expect our dollars to buy the souls of for- 


eigners just as endowed as we with a sense of pride and 
honor. 
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We tend to become annoyed too easily at any show of 
independent thinking on the part of our allies and forthright 
leaders of the stamp of Syngman Rhee and Chiang Kai-Chek. 
We become highly indignant when 10 Downing Street and 
its venerable spokesmen, Sir Winston Churchill and Sir An- 
thony Eden, express a willingness to trade with Red China 
and Redder Russia, recognize the Communist regime in 
Peking, envision the coexistence of two distinct Chinas, or 
call for a conference “at the top” without the sanction of 
Washington officialdom. Nor should we expect to purchase 
whole foreign offices with commercial concessions. Our tariff 
barriers often reveal our true sentiments more loudly and 
authoritatively. One of the many strange anomalies of pres- 
ent day America is the fact that the Hawley-Smoot Act of 
1930 is still law despite the passage of two decades of the 
reciprocal trade agreements instigated by Cordell Hull and 
his successors. It is difficult to explain the urgent necessity of 
excluding Swiss watch movements or Spanish filberts or even 
Scotch whiskey from ready access to American markets and 
consumers, and it is next to impossible to reconcile the whole 
concept of protectionism with an internationalist foreign 
policy. 

In this world of unrest and tension where can we in the 
United States find friends? For reasons of mutual benefit we 
can usually rely on the countries of the western fringe of 
Europe and the Mediterranean and the patchwork of states 
in the Near and Middle East, although perhaps this is due 
more to the menacing Russian divisions poised on the fron- 
tiers of the Soviet Union than to a conviction that the United 
States is always blameless in international disputes. Some- 
times it is hard to realize that few people share our self- 
righteous certainty in the Simon-purity of our motives and 
actions. Our past is checkered with instances of broken trea- 
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ties, ulterior intentions, and devious diplomacy. We have be- 
trayed countless promises and pacts made with our native 
Indian tribes. At least twice, in 1846 and 1898, we have coun- 
tenanced acts of open aggression in wars which many on- 
lookers then and since felt unjustified, but which Presidents 
Polk and McKinley, both pious Sunday church-goers, de- 
clared to be the net result of irresistible provocation. Should 
we not expect foreigners to distrust us? The lessons of history 
are not easily forgotten; and the picture of the expansionistic 
United States, greedily and covetously eying the lands and 
possessions of its weaker neighbors, is difficult to erase, espe- 
cially in Latin America. 

Our experiences in the not-so-united United Nations since 
1945 have convinced many political observers that our truest 
friends are to be found nearer home—in this hemisphere, in 
Canada and the assortment of 20 Latin American republics 
south of the Rio Grande. This conviction is of very recent 
date. For many years the United States, the “Colossus of the 
North,” in its blundering fashion almost deliberately seemed 
to woo the enmity of the Latins; and in this endeavor we 
made a resounding success. We looked with distaste on the 
illiterate, poverty-stricken, disease-ridden, unsanitary coun- 
tries so close to our borders, as if afraid that we ourselves 
might become contaminated. We blamed the Latins them- 
selves for their poor standard of living, heedless of the possi- 
bility that their mixed racial stocks, their Spanish absolutist 
heritage, their ignorance of the most elementary democratic 
procedures, and their traditional emphasis on a single staple 
crop economy might be contributory causes to their very evi- 
dent lack of political stability. We did nothing to counter the 
appalling infant mortality rate which was more than counter- 
acting their high annual birth figures, for the age of organ- 
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ized charity and humanitarianism in this country had not yet 
arrived, awaiting the income tax amendment and Treasury 
decisions that gifts and contributions to worthy causes could 
be construed as valid tax deductions. For their part, the 
Latins with considerable justification regarded norteameri- 
canos as a gang of insolent, swaggering braggarts and money- 
grubbers, eager to exploit their backwardness and misfor- 
tunes. 

The anti-Yanqui hostility so deeply ingrained in many 
South Americans and artfully fed by ultra-nationalist rulers 
such as Juan Domingo Perdn and subservient organs of an 
unfree press dates from the 19th century, and helps account 
for the preferential treatment accorded European traders and 
financiers before the outbreak of World War I. Latin 
America looked to England for its shipping and manufac- 
tures, to Germany for its military advice, and to France for 
its culture and fashions. Portenos from Buenos Aires pride 
themselves on the marked resemblance of their beautiful 
capital city to Paris, and wealthy ladies of the beau monde 
like Evita Perén have for years been the best patrons of 
Jacques Fath and Christian Dior. 

The United States did make a marked penetration into the 
profitable and almost limitless Latin American market in the 
lands surrounding the Caribbean, but the vast half of South 
America below the bulge of Brazil remained virtually iso- 
lated and immune from the concerted efforts of high pressure 
American sales promotion. Our businessmen might dream 
rapturously of selling a pair of leather shoes or a Sunday-go- 
to-meeting suit to every barefoot naked Indian, as other 
travelling salesmen and promoters such as James Hill of the 
Northern Pacific liked to figure the money which they could 
mint by changing the national diet of Chinese coolies from 
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rice to wheat bread, or, to use a more up-to-date simile, by 
providing a chicken in every pot and a car in every garage; 
but our great economic and commerical opportunities only 
arose when two world wars funneled Latin American trade 
into United States channels. 

Our political actions did little to reassure the republics of 
South and Central America of our benevolence and good 
will. After much grudging deliberation and soul-searching, 
Henry Clay’s campaign for the recognition of the revolu- 
tionary regimes in Mexico, Colombia, and the Rio de la Plata 
was rewarded; but this was only after Simon Bolivar, José de 
San Martin, Sucre, Mitre, and other key military leaders had 
wrested their separation from despotic Spain and her power- 
mad king Ferdinand VII. By then independence was prac- 
tically a fait accompli. Our lack of participation in the abor- 
tive Panama Congress of 1826 is a further indication that 
except for a few hardy American adventurers our early re- 
publican fervor had cooled to caution and reserve. 

Moreover, for the next hundred years we continued to fail 
in the task of ingratiating ourselves with our southern neigh- 
bors. The Monroe Doctrine was the corner stone of our 
policy statements for more than a century after its formula- 
tion in 1823 by the President and his energetic Secretary of 
State, John Quincy Adams, in an attempt to forestall the 
supposed machinations of the reactionary Holy Alliance; but 
this essential core of our ideological paraphernalia was a 
completely unilateral proclamation, enunciated and enforced 
without the slightest attention to Latin American desires or 
interests. In the long and exceptionally detailed series of 
books written by Dexter Perkins, the eminent diplomatic 
historian who has made a career and life study of the Doc- 
trine, the main thread of the narrative is invariably the whim- 
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sical, unpredictable course pursued by the United States and 
its so-called Latin American experts. 

Sometimes, as during the ill-starred Maximilian episode in 
Mexico, our State Department presented stiff protests to Na- 
poleon III and issued belligerent warnings to other interlop- 
ers, decrying any semblance of European intervention or 
royalist dabbling in the New World. While unwilling to 
annex the peninsula of Yucatan ourselves in its perennial 
conflict with authorities in Mexico City, we managed to foil 
any transfer of the province to England or Spain in return for 
military assistance. We fulminated against Spanish intrigues 
in the 1860's in Santo Domingo and the guano-rich chain of 
islands off the coast of Peru. We extended the no-transfer 
principle corollary of the Doctrine to Cuba and the Danish 
West Indies when the spectre of a united Germany, hungry 
for colonies and world recognition, appeared on the inter- 
national horizon in the 1870’s. 

On other occasions our government has remained 
strangely silent. Our policy has been satirized as “keeping the 
rain off Latin America with a British umbrella,” in the guise 
of His or Her Majesty's fleet; and it is undeniably true that 
South and Central America took little stock in the Monroe 
Doctrine as an instrument of their happiness and welfare and 
looked to England for their aid and protection. Although we 
might resent, as did John Quincy Adams, the appearance of 
coming in as “a cock-boat in the wake of the British man-of- 
war,” we did lack the naval strength to counter or fend off 
any open invasion in the western hemisphere. 

Much has been made of the innate hostility of British- 
American relations in the 19th century; and certainly many 
instances of ill-will and open conflict can be found—in the 
Fenian raids into lower Canada; in the apparent British sym- 
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pathy for the Confederate cause in the War between the 
States; and in Honduras and Nicaragua, where the two great 
Anglo-Saxon countries vied for territory and political hegem- 
ony. In 1854, for example, an American naval vessel bom- 
barded the British-run city of Greytown, seat of the English 
protectorate over the Mosquito Indians, in retaliation for an 
unpleasant incident in which the United States minister was 
slashed in the face by a broken bottle wielded by an overly 
exuberant native. 

Nevertheless, for parallel commercial and financial reasons 
our over-all Latin American policy in the 19th century 
usually coincided with that of the imperious George Canning 
and his successors as Foreign Secretary, culminating in the 
self-denying Bulwer-Lytton treaty, which another generation 
was to regard as “the most persistently unpopular pact ever 
concluded by the United States.” We find upon close ex- 
amination that almost all the major violations of the Monroe 
Doctrine countenanced by Washington with little more than 
a polite murmur were accomplished by the agency of Great 
Britain. 

England encroached with impunity in the 1830's along the 
Mosquito coast and consolidated its holdings in British Hon- 
duras and British Guiana in a period when colonialism in this 
hemisphere ran counter to the prevailing political winds. 
Another case, nearly disastrous in its unfortunate long-range 
repercussions, occurred in 1833 when our country permitted 
Great Britain to annex the barren Falkland Islands as a land 
base for her whaling vessels. Argentina has never forgiven us 
for this act of deliberate omission, if not outright commission; 
and the tiny islets lying offshore from the estuary of the Rio 
de la Plata still appear on her maps as Argentine territory and 
still kindle the spirits of portefio patriots, much as do the 
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similar geographical expressions, Fiume and Trieste, on the 
Adriatic. 

We have permitted European countries to wage war on 
small, helpless Latin American states to redress grievances or 
to enforce the sanctity of financial contracts; but once again 
England was usually involved as a participant, either alone or 
in concert with other creditors, as in the Mexican interven- 
tion which led to the short rule of Maximilian. Britain at- 
tacked Argentina twice during the dictatorship of Rosas. She 
was implicated in 1902 with Italy and Germany in the chas- 
tisement of the cruel Venezuelan despot Cipriano Castro, 
whom the forthright Teddy Roosevelt dismissed as “that un- 
speakably villainous little monkey.” This is not to imply that 
other powers were blameless in their designs on the New 
World. France gained title to the Swedish West Indian island 
of St. Bartholomew without our consent; and her troops set 
foot on American soil in the region of the River Plate and in 
Mexico. One instance was the so-called Pastry War, a desul- 
tory skirmish to secure reparations for alleged damages, in 
which the foremost casualty was the left leg of the colorful 
Mexican general Santa Anna, of San Jacinto and Alamo fame 
—or ill fame. For the most part, though, the 19th century was 
distinguished by a policy of laissez-faire toward England, 
with Latin American concerns subordinated to other con- 
siderations. The chief targets of administration wrath were 
the less powerful land-bound countries on the continent of 
Europe. 


= bd Ei 
Those who argue that from the outset the Monroe Doc- 


trine was a virtuous document designed and molded for the 
protection and betterment of Latin America find it hard to 
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reconcile sentimentality with cold historical facts. The Doc- 
trine gradually became the agency and then the justification 
for northern intervention, and it has had a mischievous and 
pernicious effect on hemisphere relationships. We might talk 
in pleasant-sounding platitudes about a globe divided by its 
Creator into separate spheres, the Old World and the New, 
where never the twain should meet; but for many years the 
United States did not interpret the Doctrine in any way as a 
pledge of self-abnegation or as a sawdust trail to hemispheric 
happiness and brotherhood. 

The Doctrine gathered dust from disuse until it was re- 
vived and expanded by President Polk to bolster our shaky 
claims to Texas and to California. Expansionism was “the 
great American disease,” rampant throughout the pre-Civil 
War period; and Latin Americans eyed our insatiable appe- 
tite with understandable fear. Even the eminently successful 
treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo in 1848, which stripped pros- 
trate Mexico of half her territory, was not rewarding enough 
to mollify the greedy advocates of the all-of-Mexico move- 
ment, so that in 1853 we blackjacked Mexico in the Gadsden 
Purchase with another bite south of the Gila River to accom- 
modate the construction of the Southern Pacific Railroad. 

Nor was our land hunger confined to regions contiguous 
to the Rio Grande. Led by its Young America wing, the 
Democratic party tried to shake the ripe apple of Cuba loose 
from the Spanish tree, to use the famous metaphor found in 
many contemporary newspapers and journals; but our efforts 
met with no success. Failure was certainly not due to lack of 
effort, however, as the story of the 1840’s and 1850’s attests. 
Only sharp sectional divisions foiled Pierre Soulé and his 
fellow signers of the Ostend Manifesto, and volunteers from 
New Orleans and Charleston swelled the ranks of the hetero- 
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geneous armies of Narciso Lépez and other Cuban liberators. 
In these same decades a motley group of American filibus- 
terers under the spell of the notorious William Walker won 
unofficial governmental approval for their designs on Lower 
California and Nicaragua. 

The period after 1865 has been dubbed “the nadir of 
American diplomacy,” an era in which the United States 
looked inward rather than outward, filling in the vast empty 
spaces of our West and erecting the pinnacle of business 
wealth, strength, and consolidation which was not to topple 
until the crash of 1929. Yet expansionism and its effects on 
Latin American opinion did not die in 1860. Under Republi- 
can auspices we intrigued to obtain Samana Bay and the 
Danish West Indies, or Virgin Islands; and our search for 
extraterritorial bargains went unrewarded largely because of 
Senate quibbling over the proposed price tags. With an elo- 
quent outburst of fevered imagination Secretary of State 
Seward told an audience of proper Bostonians, “Give me 
fifty, forty, thirty more years of life, and I will engage to give 
you the possession of the American continent and the control 
of the world.” 

Later secretaries were more subtle. James G. Blaine, the 
plumed knight from the state of Maine, acted as peacemaker 
in several inter-American disputes; but his reaction was far 
different when a mob of Chilean rioters knifed a drunken 
party of American sailors on shore leave at Valparaiso, as 
they were carousing in the True Blue Saloon. Then, too, the 
real motive behind the first Pan American conference in 
1889-1890, inspired and dominated by Blaine, was to pro- 
mote American trade and business; and the bewildered dele- 
gates were treated to a whirlwind 6,000 mile tour of United 
States factories and industrial plants in order to wean them 
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from their customary European connections and overwhelm 
them with the size and grandeur of our country. Little was 
done to promote Latin American security and progress. 

The 1890's ushered in a new age in Latin American rela- 
tions, as the eagle of imperialism began to scream. For the 
first time the United States entered actively and willingly 
the realm of international affairs. Even mild-mannered 
Grover Cleveland, the foe of Hawaiian annexation, yielded to 
the political expediency of twisting the British lion’s tail, 
authorizing his jingoistic Secretary of State, Richard Olney, 
to declare in a stinging dispatch to London, “Today the 
United States is practically sovereign on this continent, and 
its fiat is law upon the subjects to which it confines its inter- 
position.” 

This insolent “twenty inch gun” note nearly involved us 
in war over the swamps and gold fields along the disputed 
Venezuela-British Guiana boundary line, but eventually 
sanity returned; and providentially British attention was 
diverted to the Boer uprising in South Africa. Three years 
later, however, the voices of moderation were drowned out 
by the fire-eaters and war-hawks in Congress and by the 
hysterical yellow press. The belligerency craze resulted in 
the relatively cheap and easy triumphs of the Spanish- 
American War. At the peace table the United States gained 
Puerto Rico, the Philippines, and a tutelage over Cuba and 
its spacious Guantanamo Bay only thinly disguised by the 
Platt and Teller Amendments. 

After perhaps the most acrimonious and momentous of the 
many great debates in our history the Senate accepted our 
new manifest destiny as a world power. The United States 
became enmeshed in a new web of interests and grew in- 
creasingly careless of the rights of its neighbors. To big navy 
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men like Mahan, Lodge, and the ebullient Teddy Roosevelt 
the Caribbean loomed tremendously vital to American strat- 
egy, a Mediterranean Sea or Roman lake all our own. Our 
big stick, “cowboy diplomacy” and our determination to 
“make the dirt fly” led to the Panama Canal steal of 1903 
and to a foreign policy refreshing in its candor and directness 
if not its honesty. Then, as a result of the Venezuelan crisis 
of 1902 and distrust of the mailed fist of Kaiser Wilhelm II, 
came the ill-omened Roosevelt Corollary, which imparted to 
the United States an international police power and com- 
pletely transformed the nature and original design of the 
Monroe Doctrine. We were now to act first to ensure Carib- 
bean political and economic stability and eliminate the need 
for European nations to spank Latin American countries to 
collect debts by force or by one-sided arbitration. 

With this legalistic justification successive administrations, 
with bipartisan approval, proceeded to interfere blatantly in 
the affairs of Caribbean states—Roosevelt in Santo Domingo; 
the stalwart, portly, and amiable Taft in Nicaragua; and even 
the anti-imperialist Woodrow Wilson in the negro republic 
of Haiti, after the particularly brutal assassination of Presi- 
dent Guillaume Sam in the sacred confines of the French 
legation in Port-au-Prince. In each case American protection 
brought many gains in public health, sanitation, education, 
and internal improvements. American customs receivers and 
financial advisers introduced a new sense of efficiency, hon- 
esty, and responsibility among government officials. Native 
constabularies managed to maintain order. 

The people prospered; but so did the horde of United 
States businessmen and investors who hastened to take ad- 
vantage of the protection afforded by the State Department 
and gain control of railroads, banks, and sugar and banana 
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plantations. One economic expert, Dr. Jacob Hollander of 
Johns Hopkins, collected $132,000 for his services in scaling 
down the national debt of the Dominican Republic, excep- 
tional pay for any professor! The emphasis placed by Presi- 
dent Taft and his Secretary of State, Philander Knox, on the 
substitution of dollars for bullets failed to assuage the res- 
tiveness of Latin Americans, who chafed audibly at the pres- 
ence of marine detachments and the other trappings of 
American rule. 

One might reasonably expect the administration of Wood- 
row Wilson to display friendship for the depressed peoples of 
Latin America, and his renowned Mobile speech of 1913 
seemed to keynote better tidings. Ironically, though, Wilson’s 
emphasis on moral rights and social justice, so well expressed 
in the idealistic 14 Points, only served to complicate our inter- 
American relationships. Our ambassador to Mexico during 
Taft’s single-term occupancy of the White House had played 
an unsavory enough share in the series of bloodthirsty revo- 
lutions which followed the overthrow of the aged dictator 
Porfirio Diaz, but Wilson’s impractical insistence that a goy- 
ernment must always rest on the consent of the governed 
was almost as unfortunate. This attitude merely prolonged 
the anarchy in Mexico and provided a backdrop for shooting 
incidents at Tampico and Vera Cruz, Pancho Villa’s sorties 
in New Mexico, and General Pershing’s undignified and fruit- 
less pursuit through the mountain wilderness of Sonora and 
Chihuahua. 

Hitherto the United States had followed a policy of de 
facto recognition of any regime which had established and 
maintained its control, whereas the new concept placed our 
country in the unenviable position of a supranational judge 
with life or death power over foreign governments. Diplo- 
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matic recognition does not necessarily mean approval, as we 
proved in 1933 with our negotiations with Maxim Litvinoff 
of the Soviet Union, and as we shall again eventually demon- 
strate when we reluctantly but inevitably admit the reality 
and existence of Communist China. It is difficult to ignore a 
state which dominates several hundreds of millions of peo- 
ple. Wilson was rescued from his Mexican fiascoes by an offer 
of mediation by the A.B.C. powers of South America, and 
public attention was soon turned to the problems of involve- 
ment in World War I. It is not beyond the realm of possi- 
bility that our earnest adherence to the United Nations may 
provide a solution for our present dilemma. 


= = = 


The tale of inter-American relations since 1920 is a much 
more pleasant chapter in our diplomatic history. Latin 
Americans renewed their demand for a share in the interpre- 
tation and enforcement of the Monroe Doctrine, hitherto a 
monopoly jealously reserved by the United States. The Doc- 
trine was specifically included in the much-maligned Ver- 
sailles treaty upon the insistence of the Republican Round 
Robin; but our decision to remain outside the League of 
Nations made the United States more amenable to a policy 
of retrenchment and conciliation elsewhere, especially in the 
western hemisphere. 

Both major political parties share the credit for this rea- 
wakened sense of enlightened statesmanship. Before any 
lasting trust and cooperation could arise, we had to liquidate 
and specifically renounce our Model-T Latin American policy 
of misunderstanding and ill will, and to create new institu- 
tions and procedures for consultation and joint action. In his 
Mobile speech Woodrow Wilson declared that the United 
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States would never “seek one additional foot of territory by 
conquest,” and his acceptance of outside A.B.C. mediation 
was a promising weathervane presaging the trend of the 
1920’s and 1930's. 

We salved our sense of guilt by voting $25 million to 
Colombia as conscience money for the Canal land grab. We 
participated in the premature Little Washington Conference 
of 1922-1923 with representatives of several Latin American 
countries and quietly abandoned the Lodge Corollary, which 
discriminated against certain foreign firms in the New 
World. We signed a general arbitration in 1929 which re- 
jected war as an instrument of national policy and which also 
committed the United States to a tribunal where the justices 
would be arrayed 4:1 against us. 

The Senate condemned the outmoded Roosevelt Corollary 
and its sanction of United States intervention in Latin 
America in 1929; and the Clark memorandum backed with 
the blessing of Coolidge and Hoover maintained in 1930 
that the Monroe Doctrine henceforth was to be directed 
against Europe, not Latin America. We abrogated the Platt 
Amendment in 1934, thereby ending any pretense of open 
interference in Cuban politics. In the same year we withdrew 
our last marines from Central American stations. We freed 
Panama from her onerous treaty obligations in 1936, and the 
series of 16 conciliatory reciprocity agreements lowering our 
tariff walls piecemeal in the early New Deal period greatly 
stimulated trade in a depression era. 

The government even managed to stomach the expropria- 
tion by Calles and Cardenas of foreign petroleum land hold- 
ings in Mexico, despite outcries in the press that Mexico was 
turning bolshevist. Americans had invested heavily south of 
the border at the encouragement of Porfirio Diaz; but now 
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our mining magnates, cattle barons, and oil companies were 
sacrificed on the altar of hemisphere solidarity, regardless of 
the outraged protests of the Sinclairs and Guggenheims who 
had multiplied their original investments many times over. 
Rather, through the wise auspices of Dwight Morrow, we 
increased our purchases of Mexican silver, stabilized the 
wildly fluctuating peso, and granted loans through the facili- 
ties of the Export-Import Bank as the Axis threat to world 
peace grew. 

This olive branch type of diplomacy attained its height and 
its fullest development under F.D.R. In a typical ringing 
phrase inserted in his initial inaugural address President 
Roosevelt coined a now well-known term: “In the field of 
world policy I would dedicate this Nation to the policy of 
the good neighbor—the neighbor who resolutely respects 
himself and, because he does so, respects the rights of 
others.” Roosevelt correlated this good neighbor policy, 
which in itself was neither new nor original, to Latin America 
in a speech before the Pan American Union. F.D.R. was 
always deeply interested in Latin America and its cares. He 
even claimed authorship of the 1918 Haitian constitution 
while serving as Assistant Secretary of the Navy, and his per- 
sonal appearance at the 1936 Pan American Conference in 
Buenos Aires made a deep impression on the delighted Ar- 
gentines. Roosevelt also disregarded the advice of several 
close associates by authorizing our delegation to Montevideo 
in 1983 to sign the so-called Latin American Declaration of 
Independence—“No state has the right to intervene in the 
internal or external affairs of another.” 

As war clouds appeared in the 1930's, the device of fre- 
quent Pan American conferences initiated by Blaine was 
regularized and expanded. At Buenos Aires the delegates 
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agreed to consult if the peace of the Americas was threat- 
ened, and two years later at Lima specific arrangements for 
meetings of foreign ministers were planned. Accordingly at 
Panama in 1939 a security belt was drawn around the New 
World (although it was frequently violated, as by the pocket 
battleship von Spee, which was scuttled in the Rio de la 
Plata after sanctuary in Uruguay was denied); and economic 
contracts were signed to purchase Brazilian rubber and 
coffee, Bolivian tin, Argentine canned beef, and other prod- 
ucts in which the United States stood in critically short 
supply. 

The foreign ministers assembled again in 1940 at Havana 
after the fall of the Low Countries and France, the low water 
mark of World War II, when Great Britain faced the Luft- 
waffe and Wehrmacht alone. They quickly decreed a joint 
administration for colonies belonging to countries overrun by 
the Nazi juggernaut and passed overwhelmingly the famous 
“all for one and one for all” principle: “Any attempt on the 
part of a non-American State against the integrity or in- 
violability of the territory, the sovereignty or the political in- 
dependence of an American State shall be considered as an 
act of aggression against (all) the States which sign this 
declaration.” Steps were taken to calm any sensation of panic 
and to counter the activity of fifth column saboteurs and 
propagandists, for several countries possessed large national 
enclaves of German and Italian sympathizers. 

After the disaster of 7 December 1941 at Pearl Harbor nine 
countries copied our lead in declaring war immediately on 
Germany, Italy, and Japan. More followed after the 1942 Rio 
meeting of the foreign ministers, and by V-E Day even Chile 
and Argentina had unenthusiastically joined in the struggle. 
Time and space are too short to detail the gratifying story of 
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cooperation during World War II. Latin America stepped up 
her vital contributions of strategic material—rubber, tin, cop- 
per, tungsten, balsa wood, and kapok. Brazil furnished us air 
bases for anti-submarine patrols and for ferrying supplies the 
short route across the Atlantic, thus speeding the D-Day 
schedule for our North African campaign, Operation 
TORCH, in November 1942. From the Ecuadorian Galé- 
pagos Islands navy seaplanes maintained watch over the soft 
western underbelly approaches to the Panama Canal. Brazil 
detached troops to Mark Clark’s command in the Italian 
theater, and Mexico sent an airforce squadron to the Pacific. 

Nevertheless, toward the end of the war the wheels of 
inter-American cooperation began to slow down. The United 
States was planning carefully for the projected U.N. organi- 
zation so dear to the heart of Franklin Roosevelt. Latin 
America had no voice at Dumbarton Oaks, in the Quebec 
conferences, or in the wartime talks which culminated at 
Yalta. Early in 1945 we caused widespread resentment by 
bludgeoning six South American countries into a belated 
declaration of war against the Axis powers by threatening to 
exclude them from seats at San Francisco. The touchy Latins 
were nettled by the way in which their consent to our post- 
war designs was taken for granted. 

Largely at the insistence of the Latin American states the 
United Nations charter left room for the operation of re- 
gional security systems; and the paper solidarity of the west- 
ern hemisphere has been established by the Act of Chapul- 
tepec of 1945, treaties signed multilaterally at Rio and 
Bogota in 1947-1948, and the far-reaching Organization of 
American States (O.A.S.), which was born at Bogota in 1948. 
These agreements bind the signatories to mutual defense and 
to a pacific settlement of all inter-American arguments, such 
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as the recurring border disputes between Haiti and dictator 
Trujillo of the Dominican Republic. A wary eye has always 
to be cast at Middle America, the Balkans of the New World, 
for the countries of Guatemala, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica 
have historically been a constant cockpit of bickering and 
unrest, as recent headlines prove. All regional procedures 
must be exhausted before any recourse is made to the Se- 
curity Council at U.N. headquarters in New York. 

Under the Republican administration chosen by the elec- 
torate in 1952 Latin American relations have shown a marked 
improvement. Foreign investments, loans, and technical 
Point 4 aid through the Foreign Operations Administration 
have been substantially increased, enabling our southern 
neighbors to expand transportation and industrial facilities 
and to concentrate on the constant problem of combatting 
low standards of living. Our foreign policy has broadened 
from the almost completely European orientation which so 
disappointed Latin America after the end of fighting. Fur- 
thermore, our disillusionment at continued U.S.S.R. intran- 
sigence in exercising the veto on all important questions has 
made us treasure more highly the value of the large bloc of 
good neighbor votes in the General Assembly. President 
Eisenhower's vow in his inaugural address to place more 
emphasis and reliance on Latin American contacts met with 
an instantaneously favorable response in foreign capitals; 
and in recent months many efforts have been made to win 
the friendship of our fellow Americans, such as the popular 
tour of Milton Eisenhower and disaster relief shipments of 
food to Haiti after the tragic devastation of Hurricane Hazel. 

Public opinion regarding the United States is still far from 
the attitude which we might ideally desire, particularly 
among the left-wing intellectuals and intelligentsia and the 
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militaristic and nationalistic extreme right-wing elements in 
countries like Argentina, Brazil, and Chile; but there was 
remarkably little protest about the apparently decisive par- 
ticipation of our Ambassador Peurifoy in the recent deposi- 
tion of President Jacobo Arbenz and his Moscow-inspired 
party in Guatemala. We should be relieved that the ghost of 
anti-Yanquiism has been laid to rest and be content that the 
vast majority of Latin America is well-disposed to us. 

There are still trouble spots, such as the powerful chau- 
vinistic Peronistas in Argentina; doubtless there always will 
be. But at last we seem to have learned the vital lesson of 
consulting the interests of our good neighbors as well as our 
own selfish inclinations. It is comforting in these days of ten- 
sion to realize that we in the United States are no longer iso- 
lated from our most natural friends and allies. Man was not 
meant to stand alone. 

EpmMunp T. PECKHAM 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF GEORGE SANTAYANA* 


EORGE SANTAYANA was not only a philosopher. He 
was also a poet. It is not surprising, therefore, that his 
philosophy reflects a poet’s mind. He thought little of aca- 
demic polemics. To him philosophy was an imaginative effort 
of the mind to grasp and to express in fitting language the 
prominent features of experience. He believed that the inter- 
est in reflection is essentially moral; its goal is to gain wisdom 
and to discover the good life. In aiming at these objectives 
Santayana wrote in the tradition of the great sages of man- 
kind, and it is as such that he may count for posterity. 

Born in Madrid in 1863 of Spanish parents, Santayana 
came to Boston at the age of nine, to be educated with the 
three children of his mother by previous marriage. Although 
reared in American schools, Santayana did not develop a 
sense of belonging to his environment. But, as he himself 
said, his detachment from America was balanced by an equal 
detachment from every other place. Although he occasion- 
ally went to Spain to visit his father, he found the society 
and the public life of that country most unattractive. His 
later residences in England and in Italy were more satisfying, 
but the feeling of being a stranger, wherever he was, never 
left Santayana. And this, as he confessed, was rather con- 
sonant with his philosophy and may have helped to form it.” 

Nevertheless, Santayana is an American philosopher. He 
obtained his philosophical training at Harvard under Wil- 
liam James and Josiah Royce, and taught there for over 20 
years. He wrote in English in a beautifully polished style, 
and regarded it as the only possible medium for him. On the 
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eve of the First World War he received an inheritance from 
his mother’s estate. This prompted him to give up his profes- 
sorship at Harvard and to move to Europe. He lived and 
wrote for a number of years in England, and later established 
his headquarters in Rome. During the Second World War, 
his health failing, he gave himself over to the care of nuns 
in an Italian convent and died there in September of 1952, 
working and writing well into his 90th year. 

Although a stranger everywhere, Santayana did not disa- 
vow his intellectual dependence on the American environ- 
ment. To this his own statement testifies: “My intellectual 
relations and labors still unite me closely to America; and it 
is as an American writer that I must count, if I am counted 
at all.”* He had no direct interest in and no acquaintance 
with the broader strata of American life, yet his writings 
reveal a sympathetic observer, often exhibiting a deep under- 
standing of American character. The following excerpt from 
the Character and Opinion in the United States, written in 
England in 1921, may serve as a good example. 

In his affection the American is seldom passionate, often 
deep, and always kindly. If it were given me to look into 
the depths of a man’s heart, and I did not find goodwill at 
the bottom, I should say without any hesitation, You are 
not an American. But as the American is an individualist 
his goodwill is not officious. His instinct is to think well of 
everybody, and to wish everybody well, but in a spirit of 
rough comradeship, expecting every man to stand on his own 
legs and to be helpful in his turn, When he has given his 
neighbor a chance he thinks he has done enough for him; 


but he feels it is an absolute duty to do that. It will take some 
hammering to drive a coddling socialism into America.? 


Later on in the same book we find another shrewd remark 
about the American man. 


He is an idealist working on matter. Understanding as he 
does the material potentialities of things, he is successful 
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in invention, conservative in reform, and quick in emergen- 
cies. All his life he jumps into the train after it has started 
and jumps out before it has stopped; and he never once gets 
left behind, or breaks a leg.* 


To the very last Santayana believed in the native goodness 
of the American. When in his latest work, Dominations and 
Powers, he proposed a new type of world government by 
experts he suggested that the leadership should be placed in 
the hands of Americans, since they are basically good and the 
most generous of all peoples. He also claimed that his Ameri- 
can friends were “more numerous, more loyal, more sympa- 
thetic, and with two or three exceptions, more beloved,” than 
his friends of other nationalities. The people with whom he 
felt most at ease were Americans, and he found American 
tastes and manners more natural to him than any others.® 

Santayana’s social and political detachment has its counter- 
part in his refusal to identify himself with any philosophical 
school or movement. He stood aloof both from the contempo- 
rary world of action and from the world of thought. He found 
both very uncongenial to his taste. This reaction is explained 
in one of his posthumous writings. 

The liberal, empirical, psychological philosophy into which 
I was plunged was miserably artificial, like a modern town 
laid out in squares. There was nothing subterranean acknowl- 
edged in it, no ultimate catastrophe, no jungle, no desert, 
and no laughter of the Gods. Mankind lived lost in the fog 
of self-consciousness, persuaded that it was creating itself 
and the whole universe. They had forgotten their religion; 
and their philosophy, when they had one, was a glorification 
of their vanity, and of their furious impulse to make money, 
to make machines, to make war. What would come of it, ex- 
cept perhaps to make them all alike? In my solitude I 
watched their mechanical arts not without admiration: they 
were clever children making their own toys, and as busy at it 
as birds building their nests or worms burrowing their holes. 
Verily they have their reward, if they enjoy the process. But 


may they not be rather ep their troubles, and missing 
the natural pleasures and dignity of man? These pleasures 
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and dignity lie in seeing and thinking, in living with an 
understanding of the place and destiny of life.® 

Santayana’s philosophy cannot be fitted into a specific 
major camp. He found most philosophical systems “anthro- 
pocentric and inspired by the conceited notion that man, or 
human reason, or the human distinction between good and 
evil is the centre and pivot of the universe.”” He rejected 
idealism, pragmatism, and postivism—the three major camps 
of philosophical thinking in his lifetime—because he found 
them permeated with false pretensions and advocating false 
hopes. He believed them to be not only cognitively inade- 
quate, but also morally wrong. In rejecting the special 
schools of philosophy, each of which, according to Santayana 
“squints and overlooks half the facts and half the difficulties 
in its eagerness to find in some detail the key to the whole,”® 
he claimed to seek refuge in certain basic and persistent de- 
liverances of common sense, which, he believed, when well 
expressed, could become a better witness to the kind of 
world in which man finds himself. Santayana was fond of 
calling himself a naturalist, a realist, and a materialist. These 
labels certainly have an application to his philosophy, but not 
without some important qualifications. 


I 


One of the dominant themes in Santayana’s thinking is 
scepticism. He was puzzled by the confidence with which 
men tended to identify their picture or their idea of the 
world with the world itself. Of course the primary and in- 
delible conviction of common sense tells man that he is 
immersed in something which he calls a world, full of things 
and events. But whence comes the claim that the world 
which confronts man is characterized properly by the quali- 
ties and distinctions which he happens to experience in it? 
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In his hasty judgment about the real nature of the world man 
tends to forget that the world as he knows it is a world seen 
only from his perspective. He forgets that his special animal 
equipment is the intervening variable which stands between 
him and what surrounds him: This variable is bound to dis- 
tort the world by presenting it to him in his own image. In 
spite of our progress in science we are still plagued with 
anthropocentric delusions. We project our representation of 
the world on the world itself, we read our concern about our 
limited destiny into the operation of the cosmos which, for 
all we know, is indifferent to our fate. 

Especially deluded is the claim of the idealists, culminat- 
ing in the Hegelian philosophy, that the universe is directed 
by all-embracing rational laws, thus organizing and inter- 
locking all there is into one interdependent system, progres- 
sively unfolding its sublime destiny. How can such a wild 
claim be justified? Does it have any basis in fact? None what- 
ever, is Santayana’s answer. We are not equipped with an 
instrument which could give us such knowledge. What we 
call reason is only a way in which the human animal adapts 
itself to its immediate environment. This adaptation does not 
exceed the narrow limits of natural needs and drives. If we 
are honest with ourselves we should confess to a vague but 
persistent awareness of a dark background which we cannot 
penetrate. The world is not what we find in it, and it is pre- 
sumptuous to claim that we know its core. The ultimate re- 
ality is unknowable in the same sense that a drum is inaudible; 
you can hear the sound but not the drum. An idealist who 
claims to know what the ultimate reality is, walks through 
one world while mentally beholding another. But what he 
is beholding isn’t there. There is something, but what it is the 
human being, as a biased creature, cannot know. 
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Our special human bias is involved in all knowledge. Take 
ordinary perception. The fundamental fact about perception 
is that it is a recognition of something absent. Seeing an 
object or a person is not merely seeing its immediate surface. 
When I look at a certain shape of a certain color and call it 
an apple, the meaning of the word “apple” is not encom- 
passed by the qualities which I perceive when I look at it. 
What I do not see are other qualities and properties which 
at the moment I do not perceive but nevertheless ascribe to 
the apple—such properties as weight, taste, solidity, etc. But 
how do I know that they are really present in that which 
I see? By animal faith, answers Santayana. Even ordinary 
everyday perception is full of memory and expectation; it is 
a way of seeing what isn’t there. But from this we can derive 
an important lesson: our contact with the world is primarily 
imaginative. The world becomes significant because we sup- 
plement in imagination what we see by what we do not see. 
What we see or are otherwise aware of are the immediate 
reports of the senses. What we add are the associated or 
expected features which are—and this is important—of some 
possible interest to us. This is the way our experience be- 
comes meaningful, and a mere welter of sensations becomes 
for us a world. 

Merely to stare at a datum is to discover nothing but the 
datum itself. If I look at a red patch on the table and repress 
all memory and expectation I do not perceive anything at 
all. But if I let my animal psyche pursue its accustomed 
course, the sight of the red round patch will cause an im- 
pulse to connect it with further possible experiences which I 
have undergone in the past and which are recorded in 
memory. Memory itself Santayana defines as “faith in the 
absent.”® The forward tension of this memory will cause an 
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expectation that similar experiences of formerly experienced 
properties await me in the future. This expectation is a 
strain of life in me, an animal faith, stretching my attention 
over what is not given but is of possible interest. Conse- 
quently, Santayana concludes that knowledge is only a more 
or less successful adjustment of an animal in its special way 
to its special environment. “Belief in the existence of any- 
thing, including myself, is radically incapable of proof, and 
resting, like all belief, on some irrational persuasion or 
prompting of life.”*° 

These promptings of life may be more or less dependable 
and disciplined, but they will always make use of imagina- 
tion. The work of imagination consists in ballasting our sense 
data with that which they are taken to signify. Thus, if see- 
ing what is not there is madness, even ordinary perception is 
mad. But it may be normal madness, if imagination em- 
ployed is successful enough, if it establishes a harmony be- 
tween the flux in the organism and in its environment. The 
order of perceptions, checked against those of other people, 
may even establish a certain pattern of sanity, and this nor- 
malcy in the use of imagination will become a common sense 
picture of the world. But we should use it without being 
misled by it. An agreement of perceptions on a working basis 
is merely a projection of the world on the human scale, and 
we can understand it in terms of our purposes only. We have 
no knowledge of what the world is in itself, for all our knowl- 
edge is calling names on provocation. An animal equipped 
with a different visual apparatus will not see the forms of 
things as they present themselves to a human eye. We know, 
for example, that for most animals colors do not exist. Simi- 
larly, the distribution of heavenly bodies on a starry sky will 
look quite differently from another planet, not to speak of 
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more remote corners of the intrastellar space. The game of 
picking out the Big Dipper would be played differently on 
Mars or on Venus, or more likely, it would not be played at 
all. Our relative perspective, our means of perception, and 
our special interests color every assertion we may make 
about the world. There is a real world, but it is not the one 
we construct out of our sense data and by our animal imagi- 
nation. The recognition of this truth should prevent us from 
lapsing into unwarranted dogmatic claims about the ultimate 
reality. All knowledge is recognition of something absent; it 
is, in Santayana’s words, a salutation, not an embrace. 

One of the persistent and urgent deliverances of common 
sense is the belief in being rooted in that primeval, mysteri- 
ous, vital, prolific and irrational basis of all existence, which 
we call nature. This basic element out of which human life 
arises, which it confronts in itself and outside of itself, against 
which it has to fight and in which it finds its protection, 
Santayana calls matter or substance. “The realm of matter is 
the matrix and the source of everything; it is nature, the 
sphere of genesis, the universal mother.”** Santayana even 
suggested that this source of all being may be called God, if 
we prefer to call it so.’* Nevertheless, this source is nothing 
supernatural or otherworldly. It is definitely this world in all 
its infinite manifestations. “If in clinging to the immaterial 
we denied the material, it would not be merely ashes and 
dust that we should be despising, but all natural existence in 
its abysmal past and in its indefinite fertility; and it would 
be, not some philosopher’s sorry notion that we should be 
denying, but the reality of our animal being, the fact that 
we are creatures of time, rooted in a moving universe in 
which our days are numbered.” 

Santayana’s main objection to so many traditional philoso- 
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phies is that they were trying to deny this natural rootedness 
of man in the realm of matter, and even denied its very ex- 
istence. Human organism is but one form in which the in- 
finitely plastic matter expresses itself. That it does so, is 
nothing to be explained or investigated, for all existence is 
irrational in its very core. Why the world exists, or why it is 
the kind of world it is and produces the beings it does, are 
unanswerable questions. Recognition of material facts as 
such is the beginning of wisdom. But there can be no ex- 
planation of any existence, Santayana tells us. “We may 
enjoy it, we may enact it, but we cannot conceive it; not 
because our intellect by accident is inadequate, but because 
existence, which substance makes continuous, is intrinsically 
a surd, a flux, a contradiction.”* 

Since our contacts with matter are various, our ideas of 
it will be various. Furthermore, they will be always in some 
ways inadequate and provisional, for matter is essentially dy- 
namic and not pictorial. It is interesting to note in this con- 
nection that the view of modern physics that what we call 
matter can be best described in a formula defining certain 
dynamic relationships, is in line with Santayana’s opinion. 
We should not forget, he tells us, that the common sense con- 
ventional ideas as well as more elaborate representations of 
science present us with a store of beliefs useful for our pur- 
poses, but that these beliefs by no means reflect the nature 
of the world itself. Without some beliefs we simply cannot 
do, and a rational attitude will consist in recognizing them as 
such “can't helps.” But we should be mistaken and probably 
sooner or later disillusioned if we should take them for the 
whole of truth and not relative to our organisms and interests 
only. A human organism finds itself equipped with definite 
impulses and needs, and all its perceptions and organization 
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revolves around serving them well. This is the function of 
intelligence. Our comprehension of the existing world is use- 
ful in the same way that a sewer system is; it’s good to have 
in order to make our lives more comfortable, but it would be 
a mistake to treat it as the pivot of the universe. A wise man 
will believe in a common sense world but will not take it too 
seriously. To find happiness and satisfaction he will turn 
somewhere else. 

Let us follow Santayana’s invitation to visit further realms 
of being. But before we do so, it may be helpful to recapitu- 
late briefly the basis from which he proceeds. He wants to 
arm us with scepticism radical enough to rebuke all dog- 
matic philosophers and scientists who claim to show us the 
world as it really is. He appeals to the irresistible conviction 
of common sense that there exists an external order of things 
in which we are rooted and which we call nature, substance 
or matter. He reminds us that, although in dealing with our 
natural environment we organize our perceptions and cogni- 
tions to form beliefs about the world, those beliefs are not 
more than a basic orthodoxy of mankind. They are useful 
because they enable us to take care of our natural needs, but 
they do not bring us in contact with ultimate reality. Since a 
certain harmony and health of the organism is prerequisite to 
attaining a possible human good, we should value our biased 
knowledge for what harmony it can bring about. 


II 


The natural adjustment and harmony characteristic of 
lower forms of life are attained without consciousness and 
intelligence. But a human organism, by virtue of its complex 
vital organs is capable of attaining satisfactions not open to 
the lower levels. It is in consciousness, in the mental life of 
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the human animal, that we discover a new realm. This realm 
Santayana calls the realm of essence. 

Santayana’s concept of essence has been very troublesome 
to his readers. It has been widely discussed and criticized, 
often producing much heat and little conviction. Neverthe- 
less, this concept has had many versions in recent philosophy, 
which indicates that it may be one of the more significant 
ideas of our time. It has been given different names—“phe- 
nomenon” by Husserl, “eternal object” by Whitehead—but 
on the whole it is used to define the same unique aspect of 
experience. Let us examine Santayana’s version of this con- 
cept. For him it is one of the most important philosophical 
insights, even though he himself once suggested a possibility 
that his doctrine of essence may be “merely a monk’s dream.” 

We have already noted that any existence is for Santayana 
an object of faith. Knowledge of things is knowledge of 
something not directly given but postulated by animal faith. 
The existence of the apple which we considered a while ago 
is a belief mediated by a symbol of which we are directly 
aware: a red round patch. Suppose we refrain from positing 
the existence of any further qualities that this red patch 
usually signalizes. This we can do by suspending our refer- 
ential attitude, which, Santayana told us, is the pressure of 
the animal psyche in us, storing up certain memories and 
stretching certain expectations into the future. In suspending 
this belief and arresting our present experience, what are we 
aware of? Nothing but the round red patch. Now extend 
this suspension of belief to all objects signalized by sense- 
data, and confine yourselves to that which is immediately 
given. In looking around the room suppress all the memories 
and expectations connected with what you see, that is, ex- 
clude everything you do not see, such as the other side of the 
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walls, the insides of solid objects, the histories of the faces 
you are looking at. This is not easy to do because our aware- 
ness of present experiences is so automatically permeated by 
those brought in from the past or possible future that we 
hardly ever or never pay attention to what is really given to 
us immediately. But if you succeeded in removing the ballast 
of all memory and expectation, what would remain? Essences, 
suggests Santayana. 

Essence is appearance taken as appearance, with no refer- 
ential object tied to it. Essences are nothing but surfaces as 
surfaces. Whenever we add that they are surfaces of some- 
thing, we are already transcending what we actually are 
aware of. When you suspend all belief in objects behind 
appearance you discover a new infinite realm of essences. 
This realm is inexhaustible, claims Santayana, and it is be- 
cause of our particular animal constitution that we come in 
contact only with some of them. Moreover, only a limited 
portion of possible essences finds existential embodiment. 
Here Santayana reaffirms the protean, arbitrary power of 
matter to determine on its own which essences to embody. 
For all we know there may be other universes where quite 
different essences may be given existence in objects. And 
there may be essences in our immediate surrounding which 
never have been intuited. One might say that the impression- 
istic school in painting, the modern non-representational art, 
and atonal music are examples of a search for new essences. 
Perhaps James Joyce’s and Gertrude Stein’s linguistic exer- 
cises were attempts to capture directly intimate surfaces of 
experience which are not conveyed in conventional language. 
When the Camel or Chesterfield advertisers describe the ab- 
solutely unique flavors of their products, they show that the 
interest in essences is indeed a common feature of daily ex- 
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perience. Gourmets and wine connoisseurs, not to speak of 
opium and marijuana smokers, are all in their ways believers 
in Santayana’s doctrine of essence. 

It is important to stress the absolute abundance of es- 
sences. They are not limited to the sense-data. The surface 
aspect of any experience is an essence, and this includes all 
complex relations. Although pink elephants and green rats, 
as we say, do not exist, their essences can be distinguished. 
Even such characters as mathematical and scientific formu- 
las have their essences, although they can be intuited only by 
those who understand them. But of course, the most abun- 
dant field of essences is art. It is there that the awareness of 
essences is intensified and brought to a sharp focus. 

In saying this, we have put our hands on the central lever 
of Santayana’s philosophy. He found the characteristic capac- 
ity of the human animal in its ability to enjoy essences as 
separated from their embodiment in existence. The existence 
and the real nature of things is to us a closed book. We 
should reconcile ourselves to our limited grasp of the nature 
of the material flux in which we are embedded as natural 
beings, since this flux at bottom is arbitrary and irrational. 
This being our true situation, how shall we face it? Control 
matter as much as you can, says Santayana, adjust your phys- 
ical well-being to the rest of nature, but don’t get too excited 
about the material aspect of existence. This is the main fault 
of unqualified materialists and positivists. A wise man will 


try to live in health and physical comfort, but he will lay up 
his treasures somewhere else. 


Ill 


By way of essences we can now enter what Santayana 
calls the realm of spirit. On the face of it, it seems extremely 
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puzzling for a materialist to admit that there is such a realm. 
However, an examination of the nature of this realm may 
show what meaning Santayana assigns to the idea of spirit 
and how this idea fits into his system. 

To understand what spirit means it is necessary to make 
a distinction between essence and intuition of essence. In 
any direct apprehension of essence, what we are aware of is 
different from the act of apprehending it. Now the acts of 
apprehending essences is the life of spirit. In a word, life of 
spirit is consciousness. It is the total inner difference between 
being awake and being asleep, alive or dead. Spirit is con- 
sciousness of experience as consciously enjoyed; it is atten- 
tion, feeling, thought. The realm of spirit is the realm of all 
value. But we must guard ourselves from the delusion of 
regarding spirit as something independent and in some way 
exercising its own power and authority. It is explicitly a 
surface function of a natural organism which has reached a 
certain high level of complexity and organization. It has no 
independence of matter, but on the contrary, constitutes one 
of its dimensions, supervening on the natural basis. It is “a 
natural faculty in a natural soul,”* for “spirit would have 
nothing to live with and nothing to live for, if it had begun 
and ended being a spirit.”*’ 

Spirit for Santayana is the moral fruition of physical life. 
Tris epiphenomenal, volatile and evanescent, crowning some 
natural impulse as it attains its fulfilment. It is an inner light 
which, although powerless, renders events in experience 
mentally present. The function of spirit, which is essentially 
imaginative and poetical, can itself be best expressed through 
metaphor. Santayana calls it “the witness of the cosmic 
dance,”** a “product of combustion,” a “leaping flame,” 
which is “blown and extinguished by any wind: but no ex- 
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tinction here can prevent it from blazing up there, and its 
resurrection is as perpetual as its death.””° 

At the same time, spirit is a “fountain and seat of judg- 
ment,” it is “an ideal possession of things materially ab- 
sent.’22 This function, which we call “mind,” liberates man 
from his blind immersion in material processes by observing, 
conceiving, enjoying, asserting, desiring, at the same time 
being capable of renouncing and outlasting any particular 
interest or commitment.** This cumulative response to ex- 
perience gives substance and richness to the life of spirit; it 
endows humanity with culture. But it has no other destiny 
than to be privately enjoyed. Spirit is ever on the wing, has 
nothing to do with death or another life; it may come at any 
moment and it totally vanishes as it lives. It is immaterial, 
neither a drain nor an influence, and merely a concomitant 
to natural life.** On one occasion Santayana was quoted as 
saying that consciousness is “a sort of nodding towards or 
throwing kisses at reality or off into vacancy.”** Out of the 
welter of intermittent and conflicting impressions the human 
psyche tries to construct as much order and beauty as it can, 
and hold them together in intuition and understanding. It 
craves to rescue its world from confusion “so that it may be 
better seen and understood.”* This is the value of reflective 
and imaginative life of which man is capable: to form a 
single drama out of conflicting impressions and impulses. 
“The better we know the world the more inescapable will be 
our perception of its tragic and comic character, that is to 
say, of its vanity as an experience and of its richness as truth. 
We see that the only profit in experience is its profit for the 
Spinte” 

According to Santayana man is half-animal and half-poet. 
To experience happiness, to be aware of goodness he must 
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use the latter function. Nature in its innumerable pre-human 
forms may achieve equilibrium, habitual forms of behavior, 
smooth adjustment of functions, but prior to attaining the 
light of consciousness it knows no goodness and no happi- 
ness. Actual happenings in themselves are blind; to be en- 
joyed they must be illumined by spirit. “Intuition though it 
always has a natural ground never can have a natural object, 
but only an ideal one. Nature has learned to know itself at 
this price, that its knowledge should be indirect and sym- 
bolic. It can describe itself only in words, and had to invent 
them in order to think.”** But when the light of spirit is 
kindled in the natural man, the valves towards value are 
open. Healthy and smooth discharge of organic functions 
will reflect itself in a sense of welcome and joy. “All ideals are 
but projections of vital tendencies in animal organisms,”*® 
and spirit is only a silent observation of these tendencies as 
they engage in constant play. The awareness of the passing 
scene through intuitions of essences will intermittently kindle 
delight, suffering, joy, pain and pleasure. The fullest and 
most innocent absorption in intuition of essences is found in 
the play of children. As he lives and gains experience, man 
will learn how to discriminate between things which are 
good for their own sake and those which are mere instru- 
mentalities. Furthermore, he will reject and condemn the 
intuitions which bring distraction to spirit. Such distraction 
is seen pure in pain. “As an intuition, if such it may be 
called, pain is empty, yet as a sensation it is intense, arrest- 
ing, imperative; so that it exemplifies the very essence of evil 
for the spirit to exist in vain, to care intensely in the dark, 
to be prodded into madness about nothing.” But those 
essences which a man will find attractive, beautiful and good 
in themselves, are the crown and fruition of living. 
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Spirit, the most derivative aspect of natural life, by open- 
ing through intuition and imagination the avenues to con- 
summatory experiences, constitutes the most valuable aspect. 
The world must be enjoyed for what it is and for what it 
offers to the life of spirit. Santayana’s message to every 
human being is therefore: be a poet in some way. A social 
and gregarious animal like man will naturally find much 
goodness in the communal aspect of his existence. Our 
awareness of each other, mutual involvement and depend- 
ence, furnish a propitious medium for the activity of spirit. 
“Social life lifts the spirit to a more comprehensive intelli- 
gence; there is more constant transcendence of the self in 
imagination and a richer, more varied, more dramatic world 
to imagine and to overcome.”** Our daily work, if enlight- 
ened, can be another source of spiritual freedom and enjoy- 
ment. To love one’s work is to attain this possible perfection. 
For, as Santayana tells us, “Free labor and art is simply 
nature unravelling its potentialities, both in the world and 
in the mind, unravelling them together, in so far as they are 
harmonious in the two spheres.”** Interest in art engages 
consciousness in the contemplation of possible beauty, for 
“art in general is a rehearsal of rational living, and recasts in 
idea a world which we have no present means of recasting in 
reality.”** Any society in which people are compelled to do 
what they do not wish to do, or are forced to put up with 
what does not content them, is defeating and frustrating the 
life of spirit. 

Spirit has other enemies besides human ignorance. Too 
often brute matter, the indifferent and arbitrary course of 
nature, defeats spirit and denies it its possible happiness. 
Being powerless, spirit cannot command its terms to the 
world. The dangers of existence cannot be eliminated, but 
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the struggle to survive is not without value to the life of 
spirit. Although mortal dangers are always with us, there is a 
way to deal with them: “in raising them into conscious suf- 
fering and love, spirit turns the ignominy of blind existence 
into nobleness, setting before us some object to suffer for and 
to pursue. In the very act of becoming painful, life has be- 
come worth living in its own eyes.”** A wise man will not 
bash his head against the wall. To be disillusioned is a con- 
sequence of living in a world whose ultimate core remains 
unencompassed and dark. Man always was and will be sur- 
rounded and ambushed by the impenetrable powers of 
matter. But when he sees illusion as an illusion, it ceases to 
be illusory. It is possible for man to be disillusioned without 
becoming sour, disenchanted without being embittered. 
Toward whom shall we bear malice, and to whom shall we 
express our disappointment? Nature bears us no malice, and 
in lending its premises to the activity of spirit, cannot be 
accused of enmity to it. Only we must not expect too much. 
The last step in wisdom is to renounce the striving to possess 
and to change the world; the dominion of spirit is ideal, it is 
intellectual worship, pure vision, and pure love, it is the 
capacity to identify oneself with “the truth and beauty that 
rise unbidden from the world into the realm of spirit.”® 
“There can be no final victory in existence, except in the 
comment that spirit may make on it.”*° 


IV 


Santayana’s philosophy is too rich in content to be dis- 
cussed in a few pages. Moreover, it cannot be summarily 
criticized for being true or false, right or wrong. Santayana 
does not argue his views. He presents them as a possible way 
of looking at things, believing that his readers may find in 
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their own experience much of what he sought to express in 
his writings. No doubt a sympathetic reader will find this to 
be the case. 

There is a definite merit in Santayana’s urgent reminders 
that we are too eager to identify our representations of things 
with the nature of reality itself. Philosophers always have 
been tempted to identify what is most important for man 
with what is most real in the universe. In this respect San- 
tayana’s sceptical voice is a refreshing wind. He asked us to 
give due recognition to our special animal bias in our theo- 
retical and practical comprehension of the ways of the uni- 
verse. In agreement with common sense convictions, he 
pointed to the primacy of the immediate immersion of man 
in the totality of things which overwhelms him in its vast- 
ness and impenetrability. He believed that this feeling of 
immersion in nature is basically sound and reflects the true 
nature of our situation. To a healthy human animal theoriz- 
ing is always artificial, suspect and secondary, while instinct 
and feeling are congenial, primordial and primary. In the 
recognition of the natural basis of existence Santayana’s voice 
was not alone. The primacy of fact over idea is characteristic 
of our century. The naturalistic trend has a powerful ally in 
the contemporary reliance on experimental, pragmatic, posi- 
tivistic methods and procedures in science. In the study of 
man himself, behavioristic psychology and descriptive social 
sciences are emphasizing the factual conditions of man’s 
existence. At the same time psychiatry and depth psychology 
probe the deeper strata of human nature. The quest for 
naturalistic ethics has been quite lively of late, and Santa- 
yana’s version is only one among many, although, of course, 
distinguished by its advocacy of esthetic illumination in 
natural enjoyments. 
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What is more uniquely Santayana’s contribution, is his 
contagious invitation to seek value in the realm of art and 
symbolic imagination. In inviting us to live in the presence 
of an ideal, to increase our awareness of the multiplicity of 
beautiful forms which a well-lived life can offer, to sharpen 
our intellectual comprehension of the world to the degree in 
which such comprehension is possible, Santayana was per- 
forming a great service. He asked of man not to be pre- 
occupied with the instrumentalities of living and not so 
excited about the material aspect of existence. A wise man 
will concentrate his attention and give his allegiance to those 
things to which everything else is but a means. It is not the 
number of cars and electrical appliances that makes our lives 
better, but the amount of beauty and goodness which they 
may help inject into our experience. 

The object of Santayana’s philosophy was the enlighten- 
ment of men in the sphere of values. Like the Greeks, of 
whom he was very fond, Santayana urged us to ask ourselves 
whether what we pursue is really for our good. There are 
passages in his writings which reveal a genuine and profound 
appreciation of the intrinsic goodness of life. It is difficult to 
resist the temptation to quote some of the finer flights of 
Santayana’s spirit. They seem to contradict his contention 
that this spirit was really vanishing as it lived. 


Spirit has its lyric triumphs in childhood and in the simple 
life: wedding days and moonlight nights and victories in war 
and soft music and pious trust. It breaks out momentarily in 
the shabbiest surroundings, in laughter, understanding, and 
small surrenders of folly to reason. Such moments are far 
from permanently lifting the soul they visit into a high 
spiritual sphere; often they come to ne’er-do-wells, poets, 
actors, or rakes. The spark dies in the burnt paper; yet it 
had the quality of a flame or a star. All the saint or the sage 
can add is constancy to that light, so that it colours all their 
thoughts and actions, turning the material circumstances into 
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almost indifferent occasions. Yet the least disciplined or in- 
tegrated of us sometimes feel something within us rising 
above ourselves, a culmination, a release, a transport beyond 
distraction. It was but a summer lightning, and the sultriness 
continues unabated; yet the flash has given us a taste of 
liberty.°7 

No doubt the spirit or energy of the world is what is acting 
in us, as the sea is what rises in every little wave; but it 
passes through us, and cry out as we may, it will move on. 
Our privilege is to have perceived it as it moves. Our dignity 
is not in what we do, but in what we understand. The whole 
world is doing things. We are turning in that vortex; yet 
within us is silent observation, which bridges the distances 
and compares the combatants.** 


In the earlier stage of his philosophical development San- 
tayana’s thought was more cheerful and even sang praises to 
the immortality of human reason. Of course, the eternity of 
which he speaks cannot exist except in a vision of time, for 
otherwise “eternity would have no meaning for men in the 
world, while the world, men and time would have no status 
in eternity.”*° The real substance of all existence is material 
and perishable, and the eternal aspect is derivative from it. 
“If time bred nothing, eternity would have nothing to em- 
balm.”*° However, the vision of the intellect is imperishable, 
“because it is ideal and resident merely in import and 
intent.”*? 

Experience is essentially temporal and life foredoomed to be 
mortal, since its basis is a process and an opposition; it 
floats in the stream of time, never to return, never to be 
recovered and repossessed. But ever since substance became 
at some sensitive point intelligent and reflective, ever since 
time made room and pause for memory, for history, for the 
consciousness of time, a god, as it were, became incarnate in 
mortality and some vision of truth, some self-forgetful satis- 


faction, became a heritage that moment could transmit to 
moment and man to man... 


As Archimedes, measuring the hypothenuse, was lost to 
events, so art and science interrupt the sense for change by 
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engrossing attention in its issues and its laws. . . Uncon- 
sciousness of temporal conditions and of the very flight of 
time make the thinker sink for a moment into identity with 
timeless objects. And so immortality, in a second ideal sense, 
touches the mind.*2 

Nevertheless, for all its poetic beauty, there is a deeply 
disturbing note in what Santayana conceives to be the life of 
spirit. This disturbing note rings in the outright assertion of 
the evanescence and essential futility of human destiny. It is 
hard to accept Santayana’s analysis of life as a series of little 
victories on the road to ultimate defeat. Moreover, this analy- 
sis carries with it a cognitive claim which our experiences do 
not seem to bear out. Santayana’s central doctrine—the sep- 
aration of essence from existence and the consequent char- 
acterization of spiritual life as esthetic communion with non- 
existing, non-efficacious, powerless essences—is a groundless 
doctrine and rests on distorted evidence. He describes the 
enjoyment of essences as the pursuit of ideals. But this, as he 
himself at times admits, is a pursuit of futility. To believe in 
ideals that are plainly irrelevant to the actual course of our 
life and, apart from esthetic titillation, make no difference to 
it, is not only futile, but also often irresponsible. Essence 
is what an ideal becomes when it loses all vitality. 

The radical disillusionment of Santayana is really the 
result of his analysis of human ideals. If thought is indeed a 
surface function, then of course, futility is the only answer 
and we should exclaim with Ecclesiastes: All is vanity! This 
is where the unwarranted separation of essence from exist- 
ence, of contemplative and esthetic enjoyment from practical 
involvement in the affairs of living, does its real damage. If 
pressed to ultimate conclusion, it should lead not only to 
renunciation and to ivory tower living, but also to utter 
indifference, irresponsibility, and at best to an egoistic pur- 
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suit of Epicurean contentment. Santayana often speaks like 
his favorite poet Lucretius. “If you have seen the world, if 
you have played the game and won it, what more would you 
ask for? If you have tasted the sweets of existence, you 
should be satisfied; if the experience has been bitter, you 
should be glad it comes to an end.” 

It is true enough that ideas by themselves have no physical 
efficacy. But it is equally true that human beings equipped 
with ideas do have such efficacy. At least their lives become 
different when they entertain their ideas seriously and guide 
their activity in accordance with them. In a sense, Santa- 
yana’s disenchanted and wintry wisdom reflects our modern 
disillusionment in man’s rational capacity and in his ability 
to shape the world for his own good. Undoubtedly, recent 
political and social upheavals furnish enough material for 
scepticism about man’s use of his powers. Global wars and 
the threat of atomic annihilation show us how precarious our 
individual existence is and how little we can do to alter our 
personal fate. But this does not mean that all efforts to avert 
disaster on the part of thinking men are doomed to failure. 
Paradoxically enough, it is the ideas in some people’s minds 
that really expose us to the atomic threats. Those ideas are a 
threat because they are accompanied by an effective grasp 
and control of nature’s powers and resources. To a significant 
extent our fortunes depend on what kind of ideas and ideals 
we and our fellowmen shall embrace as our guides. Not only 
does our mutual survival or mutual destruction depend on 
the ideas we shall embody in our living, but also the very 
meaning of life will receive its import from the ideals we 
shall choose to follow. Our choices will have practical effects 
in our natural life. And it is because of its possible real effects 
that an idea is or is not worth embracing and following. For- 
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tunately, much of Santayana’s moral wisdom stands firmly in 
spite of his gloomy estimate of human aspirations. The ideal 
of brotherhood and love, expressed by him in the essay on 
“Ultimate Religion,” could hardly find a more effective state- 
ment. 
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To love things spiritually, that is to say, intelligently and 
disinterestedly, means to love the love in them, to worship 
the good which they pursue, and to see them all propheti- 
cally in their possible beauty. To love things as they are 
would be a mockery of things: a true lover must love them as 
they would wish to be. For nothing is quite happy as it is, 
and the first act of true sympathy must be to move with the 
object of love toward its happiness.** 
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